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PREFATORY NOTE 


T he Editor desires to express his thanks to the following who 
have kindly assisted in the preparation of this volume:—to 
the Trustees of the Kelmscott Press for permission to repro¬ 
duce the pages printed in the three types designed by William 
Morris, and to Mr. Emery Walker for the valuable assistance 
he has rendered in the reproductions of these particular pages, and also 
the page of Proctor’s Greek type; to Mr. Lucien Pissarro for allowing 
the three pages by the Eragny Press to appear; to Mr. C. H. St.John 
Hornby, whose page by the Ashendene Press has been especially set up 
for this volume; to Mr. Philip Lee Warner for permission to show two 
pages by the Riccardi Press; to Messrs. Chatto & Windus for the 
page by the Florence Press; to Messrs. Methuen & Co. for the page 
printed in the “ Ewell ” type ; to Messrs. H. W. Caslon & Co. for the 
page of their new “ Kennerley ” type; to Messrs. P. M. Shanks & Sons 
for the page of “Dolphin Old Style” type; to Mr. F. V. Burridge 
for the two pages especially set up at the London County 
Council Central School of Arts and Crafts; to Messrs. George Allen 
& Co. for permission to reproduce the two pages designed by Mr. 
Walter Crane ; to Mr. Percy J. Smith for the book-opening designed 
by him; to the Cuala Press, the Vincent Press, the Reigate Press, 
Messrs. B. T. Batsford, Messrs. J. M. Dent & Sons, Messrs. George 
Routledge & Sons, Messrs. Siegle, Hill & Co., for permission to show 
various pages from their publications; and toMr.J. Walter West,R. W. S., 
for the pages designed by him. M The Editor’s thanks are due to the 
various bookbinders whose work has been lent for illustration, and to 
Monsieur Emile Levy for the loan of the photographs of Mr. Douglas 
Cockerell’s bindings; to Mr. John Lane for permission to illustrate the 
cover designs by Aubrey Beardsley; and to Messrs. George Newnes for 
the end-paper design by Mr. Granville Fell. The Editor is also in¬ 
debted to the various Continental and American publishers, printers, 
type-founders, bookbinders and book-decorators who have kindly placed 
at his disposal the examples of their work shown in the foreign sections; 
particularly to Herren Gebriider Klingspor, the Bauersche Giesserei, 
Herr Emil Gursch, Herr D. Stempel, Herren Genzsch and Heyse, 
MM. G. Peignot et fils, Monsieur L. Pichon, and Monsieur Jules 
Meynial for the pages of type especially set up for this volume. 
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BRITISH TYPES FOR PRINTING 
BOOKS. BY BERN.VRD H. NEWDIGATE 


T () ivuli'A' rightly til" the gouii ur h.ul features of types used h r 
priiititig iuHiks, we sluuihl have .some acquaiiitauec at least 
with ttie earlier turins from which t>iir tiuuicrn types have 
come. Let tss therefore glance at the histtTV »if the letter 
trom which Luglish hooks are {n inted to-day. M I'he earliest 
printcii lutoks, siich as the Main/ Bible and Psalters, were printei! in 
Gothic letter, which in its general character i'opied the hook-hatuls 
Used l»y the sitihes in (Germany, where these hooks were printed. In 
Italy,on the other hand, tl»e (Jothic hand ilitl nt»t .satisty the taslidious 
taste tit the scholars of the Henaissatu e, who had atli»ptetl tor tlteir tiwn 
a haiulwriting of which the maiuseule letters were inspiretl, or at least 
ijitlncncei!, by the letter tiseil in classical Rome, i»f which so manyathnir- 
al»le examfdes hatl survived in the old monumental inscri{»tions. Lor the 
stnall letters they went b.u k to the tine haiul which by the eleventh and 
iweltfh r enturies hail j'radually beetj tormed out of the (.'aroline minu - 
i ulcs ot the ninth .md had bri. i iiuc the standard book hand oi the greater 
part I't Latin i'iutopr. When the (ierman. Swevtdieim and Pann.uf/ 
brought pouting into Italy, they first piinteil books in a very brautiud 
htif somewhat heavy Roman letter oj strong Gothic tendciu y. it cetn<, 
iniieed, to have been -.umrvvh.if too Gothic for the refined humannue 
taste of that liay ; and when they moved their pres, to Rome, it was 
discarded in favonr of a letter more like the fashionable scrutina 
umanisiiea of the Rcnaiss.itice. <>tbrr Italian pritjter . hadfoutji . Isosh 
of Gothic and of Roman type.. 'Phe great Venetian printei jen.ott, for 
instance, and tnany ot his frilows printed hooks in both eliatacteis; hut 
tfie Roman grailually prevailnl, first in Italy, then in Sjenn and IdaiH r, 
and later on in Ltjglaiul. In (iermany, on the other hand, the cradle^ 
land of (he craft, (Jothit letter iif a sailly dehastni type ha. held it . own 
tlown to (hi. tlay. i'iven in Grrm.tnv, however, the uc of Roman type 
has gained ground of late years, nationalist feeling notwith fatuling. 
'Lhe Rom.ui tvpr Used liy the carlv Italian printers is, then, (he proto¬ 
type from which all other Roman fount , arc ilescended. Its dc\el< p- 
menc may he traced through sia h Roman type as was used by .Vldu at 
Veniic, by I’lnlien at Ha.lr, by the IGticnne;. in Pari., In* llertlirlei 
and IKtv isi Lotulon, by Planiin at Antwerp, by the Li/evir . at Leydru 
am! Amstcfilam.and by printers generally right through the seventcemir 
t entury amt the gieafcr p.ut <.f (he eighteenth. 'Phrotigh all the e years 
tVfH s still kept what modern printers call their “ old fat c’* c haracter, 
wlmh they had aci|uireil from the critfura umanistiea of (he Itali.m 
Renai. ame. In flic sevenfccnilt century the letters of" the Roman 




alphabet began to acquire certain new at d\c Inuu!-. ,»♦ the 

copper-plate engravers, whosupplicil the h«H»K iUn>tiati. nj^«>J the pertsHl, 

Working with the burin instead ot’tlje pcji.thcy naturally xtH'd a ’«harper 
and finer line and also modified somewhat the curve. * u the letter'., which 
tended to become more stilted and less ».pcn. I he tail the '* R, ti>r 

instance, which in Jenson’s tvpe is thrust torward at an angle ot ah»<at 
forty-five degrees, at the hands of some i>f the scventeenth ccntiiry en¬ 
gravers tends to drop more vertically, as in the " 11 ot in.vdern type, 
the development of which we are seeking to trace. Ih»\v tat asui how 
soon the lettering of the engravers of illustration*, eainc t*. nuulify the 
letters cast by the type-huiiulcrs is a i|ucsti*>n which invite*, turilicr 
research. A material piece of evidence i*. supplicii hy the *' H-nace ’’ 
printed by John Pine in 1733. Instead "t hetng printed iiuin type, the 
text of this book, together with the ornaments aiul illu ■tration*., wa . 
printed from engraved copperplates, in date it was s^niu- uvty years 
prior to the earliest hooks printcii in *'nuidcrn tat,c»l ’ type in ihi* 
country; yet in the cut of the line, and the actual -.hapr *»t the letters 
many distinguishing features of the “modern” tai-e in.iy already he 
traced. What these features became may he seen he .t hv t «»mpafing an 
alphabet of the “old” with one of the “ modern ” fa. c printed hefov it : 

ABCDEFGHIJ KLMNO PQRSTU V' 
ABCDBFGHLIKL.M X()I‘QHSTP \ 

WXYZ 1234567890 
WXTZ 

abcdefgh ij kl m n o pq rs t u V w X y •/. 
abcdefgliijkliimoi)(|r,'st u v svxy z 

The “modern” tendency may he seen in certain features of'the type , 
designed by Baskerville, who printed his first hot»k in 1757 ; hut it i. n<»i 
nearly so pronounced as in Pine’s “ I lorace/’engravcii twenty no y ears 
earlier. Baskerville s editions had an enormous vogue, n»if onlv iti thi * 
country but on the Continent also,where they had c»<n dderahle intiuence 
on the style of printing which then prevailed. Amongst tlni .c wh<* felt 
this influence was Giambattista Bodoni, a scholar and printer of Parma, 
which city has lately kept the centenary of his death. To Bodoni m-re 
than anyone else the so-called “ modern-face" is due. He ca.t a large 
number of founts, narrow in the “ set" or width of the letters as com- 
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pared with their height, and having the excessively fine lines and the 
close loops and curves which are characteristic of that face. Like 
Baskerville he printed his books with very great care on a spacious 
page in large and heavily-leaded type; and although an occasional 
protest was raised against the ugliness of his letter, his books caught 
the taste of his day, and his type was copied by all the English 
type-founders of the time. The new fashion completely drove out 
the older tradition, which dated from the very invention of print¬ 
ing; and from the closing years of the eighteenth to the middle of 
the ninteenth century books were printed almost exclusively in 
“ modern-faced” type. M The older and more authentic letter had its 
revenge in 1843, when the publisher, William Pickering, arranged 
with his friend Charles Whittingham, the printer, to produce a hand¬ 
some edition of Juvenal as a “ leaving-present ” for Eton ; and the book 
was to be printed from the discarded type first cut by William Caslon 
about the year 1724. Prior to that time English printers had gone to 
Holland for most of their type ; but Caslon’s types surpassed in beauty 
any hitherto used in England, and the best English printing had been 
done from them till near the end of the century, when they were driven 
out by the “modern” face. Before the Juvenal was issued, a romance 
entitled “ The Diary of Lady Willoughby,” dealing with the period 
of the Civil Wars, was also printed in old-faced type cast from William 
Caslon’s matrices, so as to impart to the book a flavour of the period at 
which the diarist was supposed to be writing. It was the day of Pugin 
and of the Gothic revival; and the public taste was won by the appear¬ 
ance of this book, printed in old-fashioned guise in the selfsame 
type which had been cast aside half a century before. Type-founders 
are generally quick to follow one another’s lead in new fashions ; and 
before long every type-founder in England had cut punches and cast 
letter in that modified form of Caslon’s old-faced type which printers call 
“ old-style.” Mr. Adeney of the Reigate Press has used an “ old-style ” 
fount in the extract from Camden’s “ Britannia ” reproduced on a very 
small scale on page 57. The “ old-style ” character and the points in 
which it is either like or unlike the more authentic old-faced letter may be 
seen by comparing the two. The lower of these founts is the “old-style”: 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUV 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUV 
WXYZ 1234567890 

WXYZ 1234567890 



abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvvvxyz 
abcdefghij klmnopc \ rst \ i wx\*z 


The favour which the revived “ oUi-l’acc Aiiii the new “ idd»>tvlc " 
letter won for themselves in the middle of lAi>l eentnry h.i!» 'inlFereti no 
diminution since. The ugly “modern-fare,” whirh we owe li» lliHitmi, 
is still used almost exclusively for certain rl.is.r*. of w<uk atul alter¬ 
natively for others; so that the printer is li.nuui t** hr familiar with 
all three. For book-printing at the present day the ’‘oUi style'* 
and the “old-facc” are used much more than the modern. M Ihiring 
the fifty years that ft>lUnvcd the revived u%r . f t'.i.hai’-. types hy 
the Whittinghams there is little else tn rec**r.i ah«n»t the dcagns of the 
types used for printing hooks.umi! .dumt the year i Htio, v%-l!rii William 
Morrisset himself to design typedireti tlieretn t»va let luie, given hvMr. 
Emery Walker,on the work of the Farly Printers, t*. whiih he luul 
listened. In the “Note by iiliam -Morris mi his aims in toimding 
the Kelmscott Press,” printed after his dc.ith, he write, of the fHirp» -e 
which led him to print books, and ot the charas ter he suu^dit to ’give Ins 
letter: “I began printing books %vith the hope ot pro*l»it ing .»tiic 
which would have a definite claim to heaiilv, while .it the -.ime time 
they should be easy to read and should not da/i^Ie the eye l*y ct t eiitru ity 
of form in the letters. I have always Itcen a gre,it .itiniiiTt nt the t alli- 
graphy of the Middle Ages and o{ tlic earlier printing w lm li took its 
place. As to the fiftcenth-cciuury hooks, I had in>ficcd fh.it they were 
always beautiful hy force of the mere tvpsigraphv, even wnthont the 
added ornament with which many of them .ire so lavisfdv -upplieil. 
And It was the essence of my undertaking to pfodiue !i. *..ks whu h it 
would be a pleasure to look upon as pieces ot printing and -irr.ingcment 

rather than hy cm i ion, 
thinking it over, I began hy getting myself a fount ..f Roman tvtw. And 

ere w lat wanted was letter |n.irc in imm ; %viih.sr..iiii iirnllc^i^ 

excrescences; solid without the thickening and thinning .-f the linr, 

^-^rdifiarv inotirrn ivpr .iini wlialt 

makes It difficult to read ; and not comprcss'ed laterally; as all later tvpc 
enn ° ■>e owing to commercial exigencie*.. 'Fhere w.is only « nc 

wi/the r t:ikc examples ot this perfnted Rmnan type, i« 

whom N of the great Venetian primers of the fifteenth ermury, .f 

arferc fm'^ ^sjeiisoii produced the compictest and most Roman t liar- 
it Dhnfncr*^ ^ ^***‘^*^'‘^ vvitli milch care, getting 

beean dis'ien^'^^ ^ ‘drawing it over many time, before I 

^ " § *og my own letter; so that, though I think I mastered the 



cs>c*iHf of It, I did Ui't copy it servilely ; ia fact, my Roman type, espe¬ 
cially in the lower ca^e, tends rather tnore to the Gothic than does 
jeason*A tier a while I felt I must have a Gothic as well as a Roman 
{.mat ; and herein the ta%k I set myself was to redeem the CJothic char- 
aitcr trom the charge of unreadahUmess which is commonly brought 
agaitea it. And I telt that this charge taiulti not be reasonably brought 
again . t the typ«'‘^ of (he first two decades of printing : that Hchoeiferat 

Main/, Mentelin at Strasslnu g,and(Junthcr7ainer at Augsburg,avoided 

the spiky ends an«l uinlue ctunpresston which lav some ol'the later types 
ttprn to the a!»ove charge. , . . Keeping my end steadily in view, 1 de- 
Mgnril a bhu kdettet type which 1 think I may claim to he as readable 
a. a Roman one, and ti» say the truth I prefer it to the Roman. This 
i \pe !•> of the si/e called (ircat Primer (the Roman type is of* English ’ 
si/r) ; hut later on | was drivett by the necessities” of the Chaucer (a 
iloithle iolumned hook) t«j get a similar Gothic fount of Pica size.” Jf 
Page, printe*! in eat h Morris's tltrce founts of type are reproduced 
here oji pai'es t,},. t tp anti it;. It i. interesting tf> ctunparc Mtirris’s 
“(fohlcn" type -so he called his Roman fttunt after the “Golden Lc- 
griitl.” wlrit h he printed trom it --with the Rotnan letter of the Italian 
printer., whuh he .tuilieil with i» mut h t are before he hegati to design 
hi. type. The “GoUlcn” type i. much heavier in face than, say, that ot 
Jen.on ; anti it t crtaiidy lack .the suppleness anti grace tif the Italian types 
generally, Asa point of th-tad wc may notice especially the hrick-liat 
srrilsusctlon Morris'scapita! “ M ” and “ N',"givitig accrtainclumsincss 
to these letters. 'Phe two Chtthii letter founts which Morris designed, 
ttn the itlhcr haiul, must he reganlrt! as amongst the mtjst heautif id ever 
ca*.l. William Morris’s types sfuudd he judgcil t>a the setting t)f richly 
decorated iHinlcrs which he ilrstgnetl ftir his pages. AtUiing tt» these the 
designs of Sir Ed wart! Rurne-jones, engraved *tn wtitnl by W. 1 1.1 loopcr, 
wehavctn the Kelmsr titt *’iiuiuccr’’ the nuist splciulitl hotrk wlsichhas 
ever been prinfetl. Jf The “Cotlden ” type ttf the Kelmstutt Press was 
copictl freely in America and sent hack tf» the ctnintry of its birth utuler 
several different names. In stimcwhat tlchased forms it Inui a vogue fVir 
a time as a “iohlnng" fount amongst printers wluf knew little or 
nothing of the KchiisciXt Press; hut the heaviness of its line and also 
it. dep.irtute from ,ici epteil forms kept it friun Ciiming into general use 
fot pitnting hid.ks. The interest awakened by the hooks printed by 
Wdh.un Morris at I lamuiersmith tempted many more to set up private 
pievrs tit to dr.ign private founts of type w'hen the work of the Kelm- 
si iti Pre •. I .line to an rn»l after Morris’s death, which tot>k place in 
! Mo ,t o{ siuh founts utul the best of them followed more or less 
» ft.rly the letter of die early Italian printers, which,as wc have seen, are 
th.r pjotofypes of'nur hook Ictlcr of to-day. Even before the founding 
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of the Kelmscott Prciis Mr. Charles. Ricketts h.ut hr» ks, usuig 

some of the “old style" faces which were in Usc. When the 

Kelmscott Press books appc.ircd, Ise tvu was w.>:i <ncr l>y what he callcei 
the “ <>'olden sunny pages’’ I’t the early Italian pnntris, ami tlesigneil 
for himself the “ Vale ’’"type. I n wciglit ami general appearance it hear* 
considerable likeness to \I«*rris s "CmUtctj ^yp*"* 'a.jne ways i;^ 

an improvement on it. Mr. Ricketts uficrward. had the same letter 
cast in a smaller size for his cditiim i^f Shakespeare, whesu e it*, tuiine 
of the “ Avon ” type. He also licsigncii an* tln-r letter, the intere t id 
which lies in certain experiments tuwarils the ret».nn < ! tljc alphabet 
which it embodies. In the “ King’s" type, a*. Mr. Rukett. callmi it, 
many of the minuscule letters, sm !i as r, g, t. are repl.u rd ity .mail ma¬ 
juscules. Such a ilcparture trem trailuional n .c i-. t>H. vi..!rnt ii> -'ivc 
pleasure, and only two or three lu.fks were printed in ils!. Irtier. The 
three Vale Press founts and also tlic pumhe-. aiu! matMic. wr;c des¬ 
troyed when the Press ceased publidnng. Jf Mr. 1 *. J. Ct.l*den S.m- 
derson and Mr. Emery Walker set up the l)s'Vrs Prr.. at Hammer¬ 
smith in 1900, and designed and got cast tor thcnsselvc . a t. imi <1 tvyw 
which follows Jenson’s Roman type vcrviltsrly. It ditfer. Jr<tn it vlsuifv 
in the greater regularity of its lines, and at .m m the ipi.ttrne .s and 
brick-bat shape of some of the scriC, whii h are. however, less i t«iipn n- 
ous than in Morris’s" Golden ’’ type. The Duves Pu- ,s b. .-k •. unlike 
those of the Kelmscott Press, arc entirely free frmn ornament «<r dec* la- 
tion,and owe their remarkable beauty to what M».rrr. ‘tvlcil the .uc hi 


tectural goodnessoi the pages and also to the fmc vrr...i! and uut1.1l letter >. 
done by Mr. Edward Johnston ami Mr. (Tally Hewitt. Later *‘U we 
shall have something more to say uhout the work of the e mm and then 
school. The type of the Ashcndcnc Press (p. 2 m«tdr Her! irom that 
in whichSweynheim and Pannartz printed liooks at SuhiaM*.aml whir li. 
as we have seen, they replaced by a purer Roman letter m. re in .icroni 
with the humanist it* taste o{ their day, Morris hitmrh tiesigaed, Imt never 
carried out,afount oflettcraiterthcsame fine model. It in a Roman ivpe, 
with many Gothic features. The folio “ Dante,” the •• Morte Darfhur, ” 
theVirgil and the other books which Mr. St. John Hornby h.r. pi lilted 
from it in black and red, with ticcasiotial blue atui goUi, arc superb c.x 
arnples of typography, if Mr. Lucicn Pissarro’s little onavos have a cer¬ 
tain personal charmof their own distinct from any thing that is found in the 
more weighty volumes w'hich have issued from the other priv*ate prescs. 
Thefirst bookswhich he produced at his Eragnv Press were printed from 
the Vale type belonging to hi.s friend Mr. Rkkcits. In 190^ he lirgan 
printing from the “ Brook’’ type (pp. 25 to 29), which he had de¬ 
signed. Although in this article we arc concerned chieriyw'ith his type-. 
It is impossible to withhold a tribute of praise for the graceful licauty of 



tht’f little I't « k^. wiiiels (hey rwc even more tu the iulmirahlc way 
in whiih their tiitlerent cleairnts have hecti combined—type, wood¬ 
en’,’,i .i‘. m-^.colour, prtnti!!;4 .uul hind trig, allot’ (hem tltewt»rk of Mr. and 
Mi •. Ih an o thrmwlvm •' than to tlu- iiulivitUial excellence of an v one 
«<{ them M Mr.i'. R. A^hbeeh** Inuleavonr” type was designed by him 
tor n c at the iv^ex llou-c Ihrss, which he first established at Uptmi in 
tlu- ea tetn stdnulw ot lanultm and afterwards removed to ^'hipping 
t ‘amp<ien in C donerstershire. It owes nothing to the types of the early 
pi inter.. and taken hv itself is iit»t pleasing ; hut it makes a very hatul- 
o -mr page when pi inird in red and black,as in tlie Campden Song Ihtok. 
t he t\pc wa*. aba* cut in large size for King lulwatfl’s Prayer Book, one 
of the most atnbifious ventmes of any private press. Jf Mr. Hcrhert F, 
I lot nc hasdesigiiedtlireefounts.all ot thcmins[nrcd by the Rmnan letter 
oi'the early Italian printers. *rhe“ .Montallegro ” type (p. 265), the lirst 
ill order ot date, was dcsigneil for Mcs .rs. Updike and Co., of (he Mcrry- 
mnimt i*re*.s, Bostmi, ami hardly tails within the scope trf tliis article. 
In loop lie tlcsigneil for Mevas. Chatto ami W'iruhis a fount callcti the 
Morrm c “ type (j>. ; i), trom whiv h editions ot '‘The Rotnaiuit of the 
Ro e,” *■ rhr Little I’lower . ot Si. braiu is,” A. C. Swinhurm'’.s “ Song:, 
In'tojT Sunrise,” R, I.. Steven .on' \'irg,i>dhus PueriMpic ” and ab.olus 
lS»cms have been printcil at the Arden Lie •, on brhalt til the piddi her.. 
It is ,i letter of a tlcan, light l.ne, .tud in many ways might serve as a 
moiiel till a book tvpr tot genn.d u c. I hr t apital letter, u etl in i on- 
linuous lines, as Aldus ami other gi rat Venetians delighictl to use them, 
arc especially charming. Mr. Horne's Hice.utli I’re's type (pp. ami 
5 5)was designed for the .Mrdu i Soi irty .andmany fine editions.amougst 
them a Horace, .Malory’s “ Morir H.nthur,” ami “'Lhc Canterlniry 
Talcs,” have been printcil trom it. It is a little heavier in face 
than its predrcesstir, the ** Morem e,” and i * a little further rrmovcii 
from the hutnatiistic character, 'riie type has also been la .t .ucie s 
fully in a smaller size. M To the mnnher of privately owned fount, 
of type wc must add the “ Ewell ” (p. 57), designed by .Mr. Doughi. 
Coikerrll for Messrs, Meihtim atid I'o., who will shortly publish the 
tir t hook to hr pritited from it, an edition of the ** Imitatio Christi.” 
It Is a heavy hut verv graictul letter, liascd on one used by tire Roman 
|trinfrr I).t Lignamine. M ()nc ot the most interesting ot the privately 
owncii fonnls i . the “ (ttier ” (ircck type designed by the late Mr. 
Roheti Proitor, and hown in the page from the Odyssey printed on 
page 4p I he (berk letter tfoni which most of our school classics are 
printed i a descendant ot the mrsivr type introduced by Aldus at the 
iirgmning ot the sixtrenth ientury, and has the merit neither ot beauty 
nor ot ilearncss, 'I’hr maiu iulcs arc especially ugly, heing nearly 
alwav . of the *' modern ’ type which we ow*c to Budoni. Proctor itHik 
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as his model the ftnest of the old Clreck lount-., whifh wm that incd 
in the Complutcnsian Polyglot primed in H14. Amongst the 
types sold hy the founders tor geiu-rai U'-c none have enioycd such 

successive favour as Caslon‘s“C)ia4*aiC*; tn varMnisM.-es ; i„d it i,i 

a splendid tribute to the excrlkiicc thi*. Irilrr flui at ilii^ tlay-t. 

nearly two centuries since it was tir^t cut. it is heiiig u-ied more thaft 
any other face of type for printing htie Tho >pecial Nnmher 

oF The Studio is printed from i'adon ^ "t >14 have ivpe, as well 

as the pages, set up at the Central Scho. 4 ..f Art. and Craft-, winch arc 
shown on pages 45 and 47. The tame *4 fadonMcttn Inought other 
rivals into the field besides Baskerviilc. Cnr .4 t)ic-r wa . jo-rph h'ry% 
a Bristol physician, who took to lcttcr"t..un 4 usg m the vear 1764. 
and cut a series t 4 type somewhat like Ba.kriviUe .. A lew year '* 
later, however, the Caslon character .rem- agam to have rn oveted it - 
old ascendancy, and Fry put on the market a new m acknow¬ 

ledged imitation of C'aslon's. Ihuh thr-e .erir. »4 fry • liave heca 
reissued wdthin the last few year- hy Mc-t-.. Strphrn .on .uul Blake, ot 
Sheffield,who,in 1906, bought the type-!-uuulmghu .inrv.ot SirCharlc- 
Reed and Son, to whom Fry'?< husincs- had rveniually vomc, hike the 
revived Caslon “Old-Face" in 1H4;, the .c fount. werr t a 4 tt<*m the *44 
matrices, or from matrices struck from the « 4 *l putu hc’*. *.*i tar a- thc-c 
had survived. JT Since the “ old-style " t«junt. were dr ogued about thr 
middle of last century, what new* hook type, have herti ca 4 hy ihc 
founders for use by the printing trade generally have a . a rule been ntcrc 
variations of letter already in vogue. 'I hc forunler’i have dt awn hut 
little on the wealth of beautiful ho»ik type- wtiu h m thr ratly prinicil 
books of Italy are offered to anyone who lia-ihe good ta-te ami the *>kiB 
to adapt them to modern needs. Mewr'., Shank*, and Son., the type¬ 
founders of Red Lion Square, have, however, g«>nr to tin . ’.ourtr tor 
their“Dolphin”serics(p.4i),whiihha.many leature. oi 4 »ranfy f«» votn- 
mend it. It is based on Jenson's Roman letter, -tunrwhat thrvkenrd tsi 
the line. The punches were cut hv Mr. F. l*. I’ruu c, wlo» al ov iit the 
Kelmscott type and many others *4 the private Unint .. M InieBtgrnt 
study of Italian models also gives us the“ Kcnnerlrv''t v pe(p. p# j, designed 
by the American Mr. Goudy, which Me't-rs.Cadon will diortly put ‘»n 
the English market. This type is not in any sense a vopy oI early letter 
it is original; but Mr. Goudy has studied tvf*c design to cut h good |Htr- 
pose that he has been able to restore to the Roman alphabet much or 
that lost humanistic character which the first Italian printers inherited 
from their predecessors, the scribes of the early Renaissamc. Bonies 
being beautiful in detail his type is beautiful in the ma‘o ; ami the letter- 
when set into words seem tolock into one another with aclo-cnc-s which 


iscommon in the letter of early printers, but is rare in modern ivpe. The 
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“ Ketuicrlry “ type is «>}U!tc clear tn read ;uul Ivus few features which by 
their str.iii^cticHs are likely tu waken the prejudice of the modern reader. 
Since the tir-it C'a-ilon began casting typeahout the year 1724, no such ex¬ 
cellent letter has been put within reach of hinglish printers. JfSo large is 
the proportion of books which arc now set in type by machinery that, 
however much t»ur sympathies may make us prefer the hand-set book, 
vve cannot hut he concerned for the characters used in machine com- 
p(»sitiott. typeset by machifiery generally seems to be inferior in design 
to that ^ef hy hand ; hut the inferiority is in the main accidental, and is 
probably due to a lesser degree of technical skill shown cither in the 
designing i»r in the process of punch-cutting, which is itself done by 
machinery. One or twti admirable faces of type have, however, been 
produced by the Lanston Monotype Company for setting hy the mono¬ 
type machine. One of these is the “Imprint '* type,adapted from one of 
tile founts used hy Christopher I’lantitt, the famous printer of Antwerp, 
in the late dxteenth century. The letters arc bold and clear, and pages 
set in tlicm are both pleasant to look at and easy to read. At tlie same 
ttjiic the type is '.udicieiitly modern in character not to offend by any 
feature. uiitamiliar to the tinUnary reader. M No art cati live hy merely 
reviving aiui rcprutlucing pa .t torms.aiul in reviewing the share taken 
hv the type tuuiuicr. of the past and ot the present in the art ot’ the 
htuik one cannot help cmi diicj ing hy what means and from what rjuartcr 
gotnl type, are to he tlragneil and cut in the future. We have seen 
tlut the early printers fot.k their itc.pit atiotr from the best of the cou- 
icmporary hook-hands, 'The invention «»f printing, however, kiUerl the 
art of the scrthe, atul with it perisheil the stmree whence during the 
ages past life astd beauty had hern given to the letters of the alphabet 
and to the pages in which they were gathered. Heticcftnth the letters 
were cast in lead, and there was jjo intlucncc save the force of tradition 
to make or keep them hcatniful. Wluitcvcr change they underwent 
was for the worse, unless indeed it was a mere reversion ta forms or 
feature , wlui li for a while bail been ahandoned. Jf Conscious of this 
downwanl imdeiu v, winch he seems ti* look upt>n as inevitable and 
irfc.isfildr, Mr.Cutht ir,..f the Fear tree Fressai liogn«r,hus renounced 
type altogether, anil now print . hook*., like William lllakc, from etched 
plates inu i thed with hi ."wn fine hook haiui. SnchamctluHl is.tifcoursc, 
not praciiiatdr for the va .f inaiority of lH>oks,cvea it we were willing to 
fbrg«» the many fine i|ual!iies which arc presented in a well-printed 
hook. Neither is any such counsel ».f'itespair warranted, for rd* late years 
the art of the scribe itself lias lu-en renewed ; and most readers of Tkk 
S rt'iuo know something «»f the fine work done hy the school of cal¬ 
ligraphy euablished some ten years since hy Mr. Mdward Johnston,and 
still Iani'-d on by bis pupil Mr. (Jraily llewilt at the Central School 


of Arts and Crafts in Southampton Row, London. May not the printer 
look to that school as the source whence the type-designer and type¬ 
founder shall learn to design and cut beautiful letter for his books ? 
Not indeed that type-letter should be a mere reproduction of any 
written hand; rather must it bear nakedly and shamelessly all the 
qualities which the steel of the punch-cutter and the metal from which 
it is cast impose upon it. It must be easy to read as well as fair to look 
on, and besides carrying on the traditions of the past must respect the 
prejudices of the present. But only a calligrapher whose eye and hand 
have been trained to produce fine letter for the special needs of the 
printed book can have knowledge of the manifold subtleties of such 
letter and power to provide for them in the casting of types. If the 
writing schools can turn out such men, they will deserve well of all 
those who are interested in the art of the book. That our hope need 
not be vain is shown by the fact that calligraphers trained in the 
methods of the school have gone to Germany, and have there pro¬ 
foundly influenced the production of modern types ; and the supreme 
irony of it all is that German type-founders are sending to England 
new types which draw their inspiration from a London school of which 
the English and Scottish type-founders seem never even to have heard. 

Note —In the course of the preceding article the writer has had occasion 
to refer frequently to the type of Nicholas Jenson in its relation to the 
modern British founts. The Editor has therefore included amongst the 
examples shown a page from the “Pliny,” printed by Jenson in 1476, 
for purposes of comparison and reference. It will be found on page 2 1. 
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Row th€ ®orm came to the Rowe^and how he 
was rohhed of a cup ; and how he fell osi the foil## 

H OC at all with oelf/wlelding the craft of the 
womi/hoards 

Re 9 ouaht of hie own wUl, who eore himeelf 
harmed; 

But for threat of oppression a thrall, of 1 
wot not 

mhkh bairn of mankind, from blows wrathful fled, 
Rousc/needv forsooth, and hied him therein, 

H man by guilt troubled. Chen soon it betided 
Chat therein to the guest there stood grisly terror; 
Rowever the wretched,of every hope waning 

Che ill/shapcn wight, whenas the fear gat him, 

Che treasure/vat saw; of such there was a many 
Qp in that earth/house of treasures of old, 

Hs them in the yore/days, though what man X know not, 
Che huge leavings and loom of a kindred of high ones, 
^ell thinking of thoughts there had hidden away. 

Dear treasures. But all them had death borne away 
In the times of erewhile; and the one at the last 
Of the doughty of that folk that there longest lived, 
Chere waxed he friend/sad,yet ween'd he to tarry, 

Chat he for a little those treasures the longsome 
JMight brook for himself. But a burg now all ready 
OTonn'd on the plain nigh the waves of the water, 

J^ew by a ness, by narrow/crafts fasten'd; 
inithin there then bare of the treasures of earls 
Chat herd of the rings a deal hard to carry. 

Of gold fair beplatea,and few words he quoth: 






NOTE BY WILLIAM MORRIS 
ON HIS AIMS IN FOUNDING 
TH E K E LMSCOTT PRESS^^ 
BEGAN printing books with 

thehopcofproducingsomcwhich 
would have a definite claim to 
beauty, while at the same time 
they should be easy to read and 
should notdazzlethe eye, ortrou^ 
ble the intellect of the reader by eccentric 
city of form in the letters. I have always 
been a great admirer of the calligraphy of 
the Middle Ages, & of the earlier printing 
which took its place. As to the fifteenth/ 
century books, I had noticed that they 
were always beautiful by force ofthemere 
typography, even without the added ou 
nament, with which many of them are 
so lavishly supplied. And it was the ^/ 
senceofmy undertakin g to produce books 
which it wouldbe apleasurctolook upoii, 
as pieces of printing and arrangement of 
type. Lookingatmy adventure from this ^ 
point of view then, I found I had to con/ 
sider chiefly the following things: toe 
paper, the form of the type, the relative 
spacing of the letters, the words, and the 
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oua hanno pennero fquame:o cortecda:o gufdo: come fono l^Teftugine:oueramen 
te hano lapelle pulirarcome forio lefetpi.Taglado lapartc difopra dellepetie no crdco 
no: fueglendole rimettono:Glmfed:i hanno ale di pannicoli &cofi le rondini marine 
& cpipi ftrelli: Ma lale diquefh hanno ledita.Dalla grofla pcUe efcono epdi afperi, Le 
femme glhano pm fotrili.Ecauagli nel collo 6C dconi ndlcfpalle glhanno maggiori. 
EtalTi glhanno nelle gote drento &nc picdidequali duccx>fe Trogo attribiufa ancho 
ra allaTcprc:&! con quefto excmplo conclude che glhuomini libidinofi fono pilofi.La 
lep re e ueloafTima lopra tutti' glammali.Solo Ihuomo mette epeli nellea apta agene 
rare: llchc fenon c:d imoftra fterilita cofi nel mafehio come nella femina. Epeli nel hu 
omo parte fingeneranoinfieme:partepoi. Queglichefono mfiemccon lui generati 
n on manchono dipoi come nc andiora molto. Sonfi trouace alchune che quando get 
tone ccapelli diuencano inualidercome andiora nel fluxo del meftmo. l^uadtupedi 
mudano ogni anno.Amafchicrcfcono afTainel capo 6C poinellabatba. laglati non 
rimctcono m fu lataglamtacomerimectono Ihcrbcrmaefconmfuoriclallaraclice.Cre 
fcono in certc malattie & maximenella toffa Sc ndla uccehiaia &necorpi morri, E co 
geniri caggiono piu rofto a libidinofi :Ma enati crcfcono piu tofto. Nequadrupedi in 
grofiano per la uecchiaia & lelane diuentano piu rade.Edoffi dequadmpedi fono pilo 
fi: cuentri fanza pcIo.Dechuoi debuoi cxicendogU fifa optima colk. Item de tori* So 
lo ditutri glanimali Ihuomo mafehio halepoppe:ncglaltri animali emafehi h^o cec 
tifegnidipoppc:Mancanchotalcfeminchannolcpoppcfenon cmelleche polfono 
nutrircefigluoIi.Qucglichegencrano huoua non hanno poppecNefluno animale 
ha lade fenon quegli che gencrono animali.Xta glucceUi folo clpipiftrello.Credo che 
fia fauolofo qucllo che fidice dellc Streghe che mughino cUadc inboccha a fadulli.B 
nelle Beftemic annchc quefto nome di ftreghe: Mst non fifa che nocdlo fi fia. 

NATVRA.DELLE POPPE DEGLANIMAU.CAP.XL. 
a Lafinc dolgono lepoppe dopo elparto: Ilpctdbe Ifuezano kfinino clfcxto me' 

feioondofia che lecaualie dieno lapoppa un anno.Tutti glammali che hmo un 
chia dun pezo non generano piu chcduc per uolca:ne hanno piu die due popped: ql 
ic nel pcdignonerncl medefimo luogho Ihanno quelle che hanno lunghiacbduepe^ 
Sc fono cornute:le uacchcquattrorle pccote 6C capre duc.Quellcchcpartorifcono piu 
chc due fid hanno le dita ncpicdi harmo molte poppe per tutto duentre in due fdarj. 
Lc croiegencrofe hanno dodid pojppcile uulgari due meno.Sumlmcnte lecagne.Al' 
chunc hanno quattro in mezo del cotporcome fono Icpanthcrc. Alchune duechome 
fono lc lioncftc.Lohdqihantc folo ha due poppe fotto lebraoda fid no ndpccflo.Nef 

funa chchabiacbtancpiedi ha poppe nd pecfhgionc.Eporodliiiiprimanarifuoaano 

leprime poppe fid benche habbino laltre preffo alia bocca:dafchuno conofee lefuc m 
quello ordincchc c nato fidcd qudla fmutrifee fid non con alaa..Et leuato un porcemo 
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NICOLAS JENSON IN 1476 



ICCOME DICE IL FILOSOFO NEL PRINQPIO 
deiU Prirna Fibsofia ‘ tutri gK uomim naturalmente desv 
derano di sapere.’ La mgione dt cbe puote cssere, cbe 
ciascuna cosa, da provvidenza di propria natura impinta, 
t incUnabile alia sua perfezione. Ondc, accioccb^ la sew 
enza I Tultima perfezione della nostm aniina, nella quale 
sta la nostm ultima Felicity, tutti natumlmente al suo desiderio stamo 
so^etti. Veramente da questa nobilissima perfezione mold sono 
privad per diverse cagioni cbe dentro dalFuomo, e di (iiori da esso, 
lui rimuovono dall^abito di scienza. (pDentro dalFuomo possono 
essere due difetti e impedimend: Funo dalla parte del corpo, Faltro 
dalla parte delFanima. Dalla parte del corpo ty quando le pard sono 
indebitamente disposte, sicebS nulb ricevere pu6; siccome sono sor^ 
di Si mud, e loro simili* Dalla parte delFanima t, quando la malizia 
vince in essa, sieeb^ si Fa seguitatrice di viziose ailettazioni, nelle 
quail riceve tanto inganno, cbe per quelle <^i cosa dene a vile* Di 
fiiori dalFuomo possono essere similmente due cagioni intese, Funa 
delle quali t induttrice di necessity, Faltm di pigrizia. La prima t 
la cum famtgliarc si civile, b quale convenevolmente a s^ dene degli 
uomini il maggior numero, sieeb^ in ozio di speculazione essere non 
possono. Lbltns i ildiFettodel luogo ove b persona ^nata enudrita, 
cbe talons sadi da ^i studio non sobmente private, ma da gente 
studiosa lontano. |f^Le due prime di queste cagioni, cio^ b prima 
dalb parte di dentro si b prima dalb parte di fiiori, non sono da 
vituperarc, ma da scusare si di perdono d^e; fe due altre, awe^ 
gnaebS Funa piil, sono degne di bbsimo e d’abominazione. AAani^ 
restamente adunq^ pu6 vedere cbi bene considers, cbe poebi riman«' 
gono quelli cbe alFabito da tutti desidenste possano pervenire, SI 
innumensbili cjuasi sono gFimpediti, cbe di queste cibo da 
tutti sanpre vivono affamati. O bead que’ poebi cbe 
seggono a quelb mensa ove il pane degli 
Angeli si mangb, e miseri quelli 
cbe colie pecore banno 
comunecibol 












FOR THE LIBERTYOT 
UNLICENC’D PRIN'n^. 
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S f i M r* WHO TO STATES 
« *» & QOVERNOURS 

Vir^^.J .^8 2^ COMMONWEALTH 

^"^tli'I'il 5IRECT THEIR SPEECH,HIQH 

fea COURT OF PARLAMENT OR 

'^‘l WMiW^*GP WANTING SUCH ACCESSE 
^ 1 WT^Ch PRIVATE CONDITION. 

^ MlwS\ WRITE THAT WHICH THEY 

":m 0f:" foresee may advance the 

W PUBLICK GOOD; I SUPPOSE 

^3 them as at the BEGIN/ 

..,M NING OF NO MEAN ENDEA/ 

' ' > * VOUR. NOT A LITTLE AL/ 

H/t-’. 4'/ .'-'.4 -’'.A TER'D AND MOV’D INWARD/ 

,.'^4 LY IN THEIR MINDES: SOME 

' t . 4'' ^ 'v4r, WITH DOUBT of what WILL 

BE THE SUCCESSE, OTHERS 
WITH FEARE OF WHAT WILL BE THE CENSURE; SOME 
WITH HOPE. OTHERS WITH CONFIDENCE OF WHAT THEY 
HAVE TO SPEAKE. AND ME PERHAPS EACH OF THESE 
DISPOSITIONS. AS THE SUBJECT WAS WHEREON I EN/ 
TERD. MAY HAVE AT OTHER TIMES VARIOUSLY AFFECT/ 
ED; & LIKELY MIGHT IN THESE FOREMOST EXPRESSIONS 
NOW ALSO DISCLOSE WHICH OF THEM SWAY'D MOST. 
BUT THAT THE VERY ATTEMPT OF THIS ADDRESSE THUS 
MADE. AND THE THOUGHT OF WHOM IT HATH RE/ 
COURSE TO. HATH GOT THE POWER WITHIN ME TO A 
PASSION. FARRE MORE WELCOME THEN INCIDENTALL TO 
A PREFACE. WHICH THOUGH I STAY NOT TO CONFESSE 
ERE ANY ASKE. I SHALL BE BLAMELESSE, IF IT BE NO 
OTHER. THEN THE TOY AND GRATULATION WHICH IT 
BRINGS TO ALL WHO WISH & PROMOTE THEIR COUNTRIES 
LIBERTY; WHEREOF THIS WHOLE DISCOURSE PROPOS'D 
WILL BE A CERTAINE TESTIMONY, IF NOT A TROPHY. FOR 
THIS IS NOT THE LIBERTY WHICH WEE CAN HOPE. THAT 







" A RPOPArtlTICA " PRINTED IN THE BROOK*' 
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PART THE FIRST, 


THE MIDDLE OF NIGHT BY THE«^ 
CASTLE CLOCK, )£p\ 

AND THE OWLS HAVE AWAK///r 
ENED THE CROWING COCK. 

TU—WHIT!-TUWHOO! 

AND HARK. AGAIN! THE CROW/Pi 
INGCOCK. %% 

HOW DROWSILY IT CREW. CM 


ID IN THE 
PISSARRO 


. TAOe or OOLERIDaES“OHRiaTA8EL” PRINTS 

I,,: i,-i Oft initial letter designed by luoien 





FROM BOCCACCIO’S LETTER TO PE. 
TRARCH, DESCRIBING HIS VISIT TO 
FRANCESCA,PETRARCH’S DAUGHTER, 
AT VENICE. IN THE YEAR MCCCLXVH, 
& TELLING OF ELETTA, FRANCESCA’S 
LITTLE DAUGHTER. 

W E sat chatting in your garden, and some 
of your friends who were there joined 
in the talk. Francesca most graciously 
pressed me to make myself at home, and proffered 
me your books & all your belongings,-all she had 
Iwasto considermine; butnotforamomentdid she 
forget the modest demeanour of the perfect wife. 
She was welcoming me, when, lo, there before me 
was your dear little Eletta, my little friend 1 How 
gracefully she came along 1 One could not have ex¬ 
pected such grace in so young a child. Before she 
could know who I was, she smiled at me so sweetly. 
What joy was mine when I sawher I Whata hunger 
seized my heart as I held her in my arms 1 At first I 
thought it was my own girlie-the little maid once 
mine. Need I say more ? You’ll hardly believe me. 
But ask Doctor William of Ravenna and our friend 
Donatus. They know. Your little Eletta is the very 
image of my lost one. She has the same laugh, the 
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FLORENCE PRESS: PAGE FROM BOCCACCIO’S “ OLYMPIA" SET IN ENGLISH 
TYPE DESIGNED BY HERBERT P. HORNE. AND PRINTED AT THE ARDEN PRESS. 
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THE SONNETS OF MR. WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE; TO THE ONLIE BE¬ 
GETTER OF THESE INSUING SON¬ 
NETS. MR. W. H.. ALL HAPPINESSE 
AND THAT ETERNITIE PROMISED 
BY OUR EVER-LIVING POET WISH- 
ETH THE WELL-WISHING ADVEN¬ 
TURER IN SETTING FORTH.-T. T. 
THE FIRST SONNET FOLLOWETH 

F rom fairest creatures we de¬ 
sire INCREASE, THAT THEREBY 
BEAUTY’S ROSE MIGHT NEVER DIE. 
BUT AS THE RIPER SHOULD BY TIME DE¬ 
CEASE. HIS TENDER HEIR MIGHT BEAR HIS 
MEMORY; BUT THOU. CONTRACTED TO 
THINE OWN BRIGHT EYES. FEED’ST THY 
LIGHT’S FLAME WITH SELF-SUBSTANTIAL 
FUEL. MAKING A FAMINE WHERE ABUND¬ 
ANCE LIES. THYSELF THY FOE. TO THY 
SWEETSELFTOO CRUEL. THOUTHATART 
NOW THE WORLD’S FRESH ORNAMENT 
& ONLY HERALD TO THE GAUDY SPRING. 
WITHIN THINE OWN BUD BURIEST THY 
CONTENT AND. TENDER CHURL. MAK’ST 
WASTE INNIGGARDING. PITYTHE WORLD. 
OR ELSE THIS GLUTTON BE. TO EAT THE 
WORLD’S DUE, BY THE GRAVE AND THEE, 
f HERE FOLLOWS SONNET THE SECOND 


RICCARDI PRESS: PAGE FROM “SONNETS OF SHAKESPEARE" PRINTED IN 14 AND 11 POINT CAPITALS DESIGNED 
BY HERBERT P. HORNE. BORDER FROM BERNARD PICTOR AND ERHARDT RATDOLT’S" APPIANUS.” 1477 
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Marius the Epicurean 

stream of moving lights across the white Forum, up the great 
stairs, to the palace. Andl, m effect, that night winter hegan. 
the hardest that had been known for a lifetime. The wolves 
came from the mountains; and. led by the carrion scent. 
devour«sl the dead bodies which had been hastily buried 
during the plague, and. emboldened by their meal, crept, 
before the short day was well past, over the walls of the farm¬ 
yards of the Campagna. The eagles were seen driving the 
flocks of smaller birds across the dusky sky. Only, in the 
city itself the winter was all the brighter for the contrast, 
among tho.se who could pay for light and warmth. The habit- 
makers made a great sale of the spoil of all such furry crea¬ 
tures as had escaped wolves and eagles, for presents at the 
'Saturnalia’; and at no time had the winter roses from Car¬ 
thage .seemed more lustrously yellow and red. 

CHAPTER XIII. THE 'MISTRESS AND MOTHER* 
OF PALACES 

''SX FTER that sharp, brief winter, the sun was already at 
work, softening leaf and bud. as you might feel by a 
Ji \\ faint sweetness in the air; but he did his work be- 
liind an evenly white sky. against which the abode of the 
Caesars, its cypresses and bronze roofs, seemed like a picture 
in beautiful but melancholy colour, as Marius climbed the 
long flightsof steps to be introduced to the emperor Aurelius. 
Atlirtid in the newest mode, his legs wound in dainty'fasciae | 
of white leather, with the heavy gold ring of the ' ingenuus.* 
and in his toga of ceremot^. he still retained all his coun^ 
freshness of complexion. The eyes of the ‘ golden youth ’ of 
Rome were upon him as the chosen friend of Cornelius, and 
the destined servant of the emperor; but not jealously. In 
spite of. perhaps partly because of, his habitual reserve of 
m,mnvr. ne hao Ijecome 'the fashion.’ even among those who 
frit instinctively the irony which lay beneath that reniark- 
.ihli' s«'lf’-|xwHe«sion, a.s of one taking all things with a differ- 
enc «t from other p«»ople, perceptible in voice, in expression, 
•uni even in his dres.s. It was, in truth, the air of one who. 
entering vividly into life, and reli.shing to the full the deli¬ 
cacies of its intercourse, yet feels all the while, from the pomt 
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CAPITVLVM VLINTERROGATIO DE EX- 
ERCITIO ANTE COMMVNIONEM 
VOX DISCIPVLI 

C VM TVAM DIGNITATEM, DOMI- 
ne, et meam uilitatcm penso,ualdecontremi- 
SCO et in me ipso confundor. Si enim non ac- 
cedo uitam fugio, et si indigne me ingessero 
offensam incurro, Qtjid ergofaciam, Deusmeus,auxt- 
liator meus in necessitatibus meis ? Tu doce me uiam 
rectam, propone breue ali quod exercitium sacraecom- 
munioni congruum. Vtile estenim scire qualiter scili¬ 
cet deuote ac reuerenter tibi praeparare debeo cor me- 
umad recipiendum salubritertuum sacramentum, seu 
etiam celebrandum tarn magnum et diuinum sacrifici- 
um. 


CAPITVLVM VIL DE DISCVSSIONE PRO- 
PRIAE CONSCIENTIAE ET EMENDATI- 
ONISPROPOSITO 
VOXDILECTI 

rf =^iVPER OMNIA CVMSVMMA H VMILI- 

tate cordis et supplici reuerentia, cum plena fide 
^%etpia intend one honoris Dei ad hoc sacramentum 
I^M^celebrandum tractandum et sumendum oportet 
Dei sacerdotem accedere. Diligenter examina consci- 
entiam tuam,etpro posse tuo uera contritione ethumili 
confessione earn munda et clarifica,itautnil graue ha¬ 
beas aut scias quod te remordeat et liberum accessum 
impediat« Habeas displicentiam omnium peccatorum 
tuorumingenerali, etpro quotidianis cxcessibusmagis 
in speciali doleas et gemas, Et si tempus patitur, Deo 
in secreto cordis cunctas confitere passionum tuarum 
miserias, Ingcmisce et dole quod ita carnalis adhuc es 
et mundanus, tarn immortificatus a passionibus, tarn 
plenus concupiscentiarum motibus, tarn incustoditus 
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A NOTE ON THE SPECIMENS OF LETTERING, ILLUML 
NATION, PRINTING AND BOOKBINDING SHOWN AT 
THE EXHIBITION OF ARTS ^ CRAFTS HELD AT THE 
NEW GROSVENOR GALLERY, BOND ST, LONDON, W. 

T the Exhibition of Arts and Crafts 
nothing gives such complete satisfaC' 
tion as the fine specimens of writing 
done by Mr. Edward Johnston and by 
Mr. Graily Hewitt, and other disciples 
of the school of lettering which he has 
established. The importance of these 
exhibits is, of course, not to be gauged 
by the actual beauty of the specimens 
themselves, though in many cases that 
is very great indeed. If we encourage 
fine writing, it is not because we wish to hang on our walls written 
and gilded texts from the Psalms, or to treasure in our cabinets finely 
illuminated passages from Keats or from the Book of Job; it is because 
fine writing will give us fine lettering, wherever lettering is used, 
whether in our printed books, or on the hoardings in the streets, 
or in the advertisement columns of our newspapers, or on the monu¬ 
ments and memorials in our graveyards and churches. It is the chief 
glory of the school that the fine lettering which is taught there has 
already begun to penetrate to all these places. It is also finding its 
way into the typefounders’ specimen books, and it is well for the 
future of printing that it should do so. Just as in the first years of 
printing the typefounders produced beautiful letter because the fine 
writing of their day gave them their inspiration and their models, 
so in this modem school of writing we have the best hope for the 
inspiration and the models which will enable our typefounders to 
give us fine letter in the future. The value of the work of the school 
to the printer is shown at the Grosvenor Gallery in the versal and 
initial letters written for the splendid quarto Virgil printed by Mr. 
Hornby at the Ashendene Press, in the fine books from the Doves 
Press; in the exhibit of type-letter designed by Miss ZompoHdes 
and used at the Arden Press in printing their folio volume on “The 
Gold and Silver of Windsor Castle,” and in other works of merit. 
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A NOTE ON THE SPECIMENS OF LETTERING, ILLUM. 
INATION, PRINTING AND BOOKBINDING SHOWN AT 
THE EXHIBITION OF ARTS AND CRAFTS HELD AT 
THE NEW GROSVENOR GALLERY, BOND STREET, W. 



T the Arts and Crafts Exhibition nothing 
gives such complete satisfaction as the fine 
examples of writing done by Mr. Edward 
Johnston and by Mr. Graily Hewitt, and by 
other disciples of the school of lettering of 
which he is the founder. The importance of 
these exhibits is, of course, not to be mea¬ 
sured by the beauty of the specimens them¬ 
selves, although in many cases that is very 
great indeed. If we encourage fine writing, it 
is not because we wish to hang on our walls 
written and gilded texts from the Psalms or 


to treasure in our cabinets finely illuminated passages from Keats or the 
book of Job; it is because fine writing will give us fine lettering, wherever 
letter is used, whether in our printed books, or on the hoardings in the 
streets, or in the advertisement columns of our newspapers, or on the 
monuments and memorials in our graveyards and churches. The glory 
of the school is that the fine lettering which is taught there has already 
begun to penetrate to all these places. It is also finding its way into t)/pe- 
founders* specimen books, and it is well for the future of English printing 
that it should do so. Just as in the first years of printing the typefounders 
produced beautiful letter, because the fine writing of their day gave them 
their inspiration and their models, so in this modem school of writing we 
have the best hope for the inspiration and the models which will enable 
our typefounders to give us fine letter in the future. The valueof the work 
of the school to the printer is shown at the Exhibition in the versal and 
initial letters written for the splendid quarto Virgil printed at the Ashen- 
dene Press by Mr. Hornby, in the fine books from the Doves Press, in the 
framed exhibit of type-letter designed by Miss Zompolides and used at 
the Arden Press in printing their folio volume on The Gold and Silver 
of Windsor Castle.’^ So far, however, the school has not produced a letter 
suitable for printing the text of a book. We feel sure that, if training and 
study be directed to that end, there may be designed under its influence 
foxints of type-letter as graceful in the lower-case as in the majuscules, 
which shall fulfil all the requirements of modem printing. The true lines 
of development would seem to be those of the Italian humanistic letter of 
the fifteenth century, which gave the early printers their first roman letter. 
€I.Book illustration is not so well represented at the Exhibition as we 


should have wished. Many of the exhibits show a lack of the sympathy 
which should attach the drawing to the printed page which it is to accom¬ 
pany. It is, perhaps, difficult to bring the ordinary three-colour book 
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OAY?^€iAC BIBAOC A€YT€PA lOA- 
KH^ICDN ArOPA THAeMAXOY AHO- 
AHMIA. 

‘^Hjuloc a HpiYSNSta qxxNH ^oAoAaKTvXo<; ’Hcio 
wpMvr' ap* ig svNH9ii^ ’OAvtohoc; <piXo(; vioc, 
etJuiaTa l<y<yait8Noo Ttspi As I190C 6|v 08 t Smp, 
nocxci A' wo XmapoicyiN 8AH<yaTo KoXa irsAiXa, 

Bh a* lui8N Ik ooXqujloio ^8<^ iNaXlyKtoi; Snthn* 
alvpa As KHpvK8<ym XiYV9e6yyoi<3’i k8X8V(T8 
KHpvcrcrsiN dyopHNA8 ndpH kojulocontq^ Axaiovc* 
ol JISH SKHpVOCJON, TOl A* HySlpONTO lldX' ^KOU 
ovrap i7r8i p* Hy8p^8N 6juiHy8p88<; t lysNONTo, 

Bh P' IttSN 6i<; dyopHN, TraXdjuii:! A’ Ixs X0tXK8ON Syxoo 
ovK oloo OJULQ Tcpy8 KVN8<; TToAott; dpyoi Ittonto. 
08<yiTe<yiHM A' apa t <5 y8 x^piN KaT8X6V8 M A^hwh. 

TON A' apa iraNTSC Xaoi 87T8px6xi8 NON W8vhto* 

IjSTO A* In TTOTpOC ^COKCp, slgaN Al y8pONT8<* 

Toioi A' 8TT810' fipcoc Aiyvrrnoc Spx dyop8V8tN, 
oc Ah ynpai kv 96<: f hn Kai juivpia ^iAh* 

KOI yap Tov 91X0^ xnoQ ojul aNTi08Q> wAvaHi 
^XlON sic svTTCdXoN IBh KOiXyc Ini nhvcin, 

ANT190C aixJU^HTHC ton a* aypioc sktons KvKXcovt/ 
In cTiTHi yXa9\/p^> ttvjxoton a coTrXi<yaaTO AopiroN. 
Tpsic dXXot SCaN# Kai O JULSN ^NHOTHpOlN OiUlXslf 
&/puNOMOQ Avo A aisN 6XON iraTpoDia Ipya* 
dXX’ ovA <5 <; tov Xh^st oAvpoJuisNOC koi oxsvcon. 
TOV 6 ys Adnpv dyopHOaTo nai ixsTSsnrs* 
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ing since hast to thy mighty powre 
my poore captived hart, 
therein with restlesse stowre, 

1 everie weaker part; 
ke to ease my bitter smart 
aight do to thee, 

; might to thee pleasing be. 

And now t' asswage the force of this new flame. 

And make thee more propitious in my need, 

I meane to sing the praises of thy name, 

And thy victorious conquests to areed. 

By which thou madest many harts to bleed 
Of mighty Victors, with wyde wounds embrewed. 

And by thy cruell darts to thee subdewed. 

Onely I feare my wits enfeebled late 
Through the sharpe sorrowes which thou hast me bred. 
Should faint, and words should faile me to relate 
The wondrous triumphs of my great god-hed: 

But, if thou wouldst vouchsafe to overspred 
Me with the shadow of thy gentle wing, 

I should enabled be thy actes to sing. 

Come, then, O come, thou mightie God of Love, 

Out of thy silver bowres and secret blisse. 

Where thou doest sit in Venus lap above. 

Bathing thy wings in her ambrosiall kisse. 

That sweeter farre then any Nectar is; 

Come softly, and my feeble breast inspire 
With gentle fiirie, kindled of thy fire. 
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QUE LI QUENS BOUGARS DE VALENCE FAISOIT 
guere au conte Garin de Biaucaire si grande et si mervel- 
leuse et si mortel, qu’il ne fiist uns seux jors ajorn6s qu’il ne 
fiist as portes et as murs et as bares de le vile a .c. cevaliers 
et a .X. mile sergens a pie et a ceval; si li argoit sa terre et 
gastoit son pais et ocioit ses homes. ^ Li quens Garins de 
Biaucaire estoit vix et frales si avoit son tans trespasse. II 
n’avoit nul oir, ne ill ne fille, fors un seul vallet. Cil estoit 
tex con je vos dirai. Aucasins avoit a non li damoisiax; biax 
estoit et gens et grans et bien tailli6s de ganbes et de pi6s et 
de cors et de bras. Il avoit les caviax blons et menus recer- 
cel6s et les ex vairs et rians et le face clere et traitice et le 
nes haut et bien assis, et si estoit entecids de bones teces, 
qu’en lui n’en avoit nule mauvaise, se bone non. Mais si 
estoit soupris d’amor qui tout vaint, qu’il ne voloit estre 
cevalers ne les armes prendre n’aler au tornoi ne fare point 
de quanque il deust. Ses pere et se mere li disoient: ^ Fix, 
car pren tes armes si monte el ceval si defiant te terre et 
aie tes homes. S’il te voient entr’ex, si defenderont il mix 
lor cors et le avoirs et te tere et le mine. qp ere, fait Aucas- 
sins, qu’en paries vos ore ? Ja dix ne me doinst riens que je 
li demant, quant ere cevaliers ne monte a ceval, ne quevoise 
a estor ne a bataille, la u je here cevalier ni autres mi, se vos 
ne me don^s Nicholete, me douce amie que je tant aim. 
^Fix, feitli peres, ce ne poroit estre. Nicolete laise ester; 
que ce est une caitive qui fu amenee d’estrange terre, si 
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FINE BOOKBINDING IN ENGLAND. 
BY DOUGLAS COCKERELL 

INE or “ extra ” binding as it is called in the trade implies that 
the craftsman has done his best with the best materials. It may 
be plain or decorated, but whatever work there is should be 
the best of which the craftsman is capable. Printed books are 
largely machine-made productions, and it would seem reason¬ 
able that machine-made books should have machine-made covers,and it 
is in such covers or “cases ” that most of our books are issued. There is 
a general feeling that the cost of the binding should bear some relation to 
the cost of the book; but since books are turned out by the thousand 
from the printing press, and fine bindings can only be made singly and 
laboriously by hand, it is inevitable that in most cases such a binding 
costs much more than the book it covers. This has probably been the 
case since the invention of printing cheapened books, and yet there 
have always been people who valued certain books highly enough to 
have them well bound and decorated. For a true book-lover does not 
value a book at the price it costs, and he may wish to have the words ot 
a favourite author enshrined in a precious cover. Some books by their 
nature and use call for lavish treatment. Books used for important cere¬ 
monies, such as altar books or lectern Bibles, can quite well be covered 
with ornament, provided this ornament is good. They will be but a spot 
of gorgeousness in a great church or cathedral, and should be judged in 
relation to their surroundings and not as isolated articles. JS There is 
a fashion now to value decoration in inverse ratio to its quantity, and 
demand that it should be concentrated on spots, leaving the greater part 
of the surface of articles bare. This is quite a reasonable way to treat a 
binding, but it is not the only way. A satisfactory binding can be made 
with little or no ornament, and there is then little fear of a disastrous 
failure. To cover a book all over with gold-tooled decoration is a more 
difficult thing to do satisfactorily, but it can be done, and, if well done, 
is well worth doing. JS At the present time there are many binders 
working in England who are capable of turning out work of the highest 
class, and fortunately there are book-lovers here and in America with 
the taste and means to commission such work. Probably, if a man were 
bold enough to spend five or ten thousand pounds on binding the finest 
books that are being produced at the present time, he would find, if the 
money were wisely spent, that he had got a library that would be cele¬ 
brated all over the world. There is an interesting revival in the use of 
arms-blocks on bindings, and when certain modern libraries come to be 
dispersed their owners will be remembered by their books in the same 
way as are the original owners of the many armorial bindings that have 
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come down to us from the past. M 'Fljcrc ;irc some i{u;tlt{irs ihaK 
common to all well-bound books, f H'cutirsc Abnt>r»ial hti»»ks have f«- 
treated specially, but it may generally be said that every leal of a 
should open right to the hack. This means that all single leaver 
plates should be attached by guards, and that no overcasting «»r pastil^ iC" 
in should be allowed, and it also mean’, that the hack shiHiUi W irtaly 


flexible. The sections should be sewn to flexible cords or tapes, the r rests 
of these should be firmly attached to the board-., and the back shonUd 
covered with some flexible material, such as leaiber, which, while ■ * 
tecting the sewing-thread or coni, shall itself add i»> the strength t»t f hr 
binding. A fine binding will have many other features ad>led by wav • ’* 
refinement or elaboration, hut unless it ba . these iptaline. it o. likely «*’ 
bean unsatisfactory piece of work. A well hoimd h..««k sh».uU{ 
well and stay open, and shut well aiui siav -dm!, ‘riie hunter can 
any book so that it will not (»pen, hut there are .ome honks rhaf hr 
cannot bindsothat they wtllopenandsliut.wreth . ’ if Hookhuulirt*t ** 
only one part of the larger craft of hook production, and to ohta.*n a 
perfect book it is necessary that the worker-, m each hrain h ot the c r-cit 
should have a common ideal of what a hook should he, ami that r-t«- h 
should do his part in such a way that this utral mav tie attained, t ' n 
fortunately it too often happens that the printers arc »piiir confrrtf tf 
their printing looks perfect as it comes from the press, w ith the restett 
through errors in the choice of paper or the number oi leaves ft* a 
section that the bookbinder has unnccessarv and somriiines ur»'*cif 


mountable obstacle.s put in his way. A hook that wall mu open frrriy 
and that gapes like a dead oyster when it ought to hr shut is not pleas, anct 
to use, and when these faults arc noticed the hinder generally gets i Ice- 
blame. Sometimes he dc.servcs the blame, for the tault mav hr his, 
more often than not the fault lies with the paper. T« ..pen a ho«»k a 
certain number ol leaves of paper must he Hcni, and if the t»aiicf s- - 
stiff that a single leaf will not fall over hv its own weight, the lo .c -k 
cannot be made to open quite satisfactorily if hound in ilic ordmarv w . 
By swinging each leaf on a guard it is pcmihle m hind a pack * U plaviea v" - 
cards mto sotnething like a book which will oprn ami Hhnt frrrlv, 
hat this can ht dont is no excuse for the produttnm ,.f hot*k-. wh»v 

^Txrir ^ treatment before they can he hound vattsfactor «U . 

William Morri^s, when he founded the Kehnwon precs, .ltd in. .t r 
than revive fine book-pnnting; he established a tradition fu ho. .k» 
lenr bindable, and the presses that i.dlovvrd his Ir^.t 

beSllv n a large iimtiher . f 

books that arc worthy of ihr hrsi himlmg. ami 11,*! 

son did much to revive the use of the tight or flexible hack. In this si y I. 



the leather is attached directly to the back of the sections, and so helps 
to hold them firmly together. All leather-bound books had tight backs 
until about a hundred years ago, when the hollow back came into 
general use. A tight back should throw up when the book is opened ; 
that is to say the back, convex when the book is shut, should become 
concave on the book being opened. This causes a certain amount of 
creasing in the leather, and this creasing is not good for gold tooling; 
but with a well-bound book the damage is not serious, and important 
constructional features must not be sacrificed for the sake of the decora¬ 
tion. M The hollow back does not crease the leather, and so is preferred 
by finishers, and besides it is easier to cover a hollow back neatly than 
a tight one ; but the strain of opening and shutting, which should be 
distributed evenly across the back, is in the hollow back thrown on the 
joints, with the result that the leather is apt to break at these places 
unless specially strengthened, as is the case with well-bound account 
books. M While “ flexible ” backs that are truly flexible are undoubtedly 
the best, some binders line up their backs so stiffly under the leather as 
to allow little or no movement when the book is opened. This avoids 
the creasing of the leather and leaves the decoration uninjured, but the 
book will not open freely, and there is no virtue in such a tight back. 
Leather is chosen for binding becauseof its toughness and flexibility,yet 
binders deliberately sacrifice this last quality in order to obtain extreme 
neatness or to hide faults in the forwarding. Jff It is the fashion in some 
quarters to admire as the perfection of craftsmanship an exact and hard 
square edge to the boards of a book. This can only be got by paring the 
leather down till it is as thin as paper and has consequently very little 
strength. A softer, rounder edge is natural to a leather-covered article, 
and it is unreasonable to expect the qualities of a newly planed board 
in a material so wholly different in character. The edges of the leather- 
covered board should have a distinctly flat face, and clumsiness will be 
avoided by any good craftsman. It is only the extreme sharpness, so 
much admired by unknowing people, that is objectionable. Jt In the 
treatment of the edges of the leaves fashion has gone to two extremes : 
some book-lovers demand that the edges should be entirely uncut, while 
others require them to look like a solid piece of metal. The rough 
edges, or “ deckle,” on handmade paper is a necessary defect due to the 
way the paper is made. These rough edges were always trimmed off by 
the early binders because they were unsightly, difficult to turn over, and 
harboured dust. Some of the shorter leaves would usually be left un¬ 
trimmed. Such short leaves are known in the trade as “ proof,” t.e. 
proof that the book has not been unduly cut down. To gild a book-edge 
absolutely solid the binder must cut down to the shortest leaves and so 
often has to reduce the size of the book unreasonably ; but an accept- 
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able compromise between entirely uncut edges and solid gilding can be 
arrived at if the sections of a book to be finely bound are trimmed singly 
and gilt “ in the rough ” before sewing. This enriches the edges but 
does not disguise their nature nor necessitate their being unduly cropped. 
JS'In recent times there has been much good work done in England in 
the investigation of bookbinding materials. The Royal Society of Arts 
Committee on “ Leather for Bookbinding ” has established standards 
of leather that have made it possible for binders to procure skins that are 
uninjured in the process of manufacture, and bookbinding leather of the 
very highest class is now being produced in England. The leather manu¬ 
facturers are able to dye leather any reasonable shade without the use of 
sulphuric acid, and it is only some of the lighter fancy colours that are 
unprocurable in “acid free” leather. That these “fancy ” shades are 
unprocurable in uninjured leather is a distinct gain, as they mostly fade, 
and books bound in such leather seldom look as if they were intended 
to be used. JffThere are various ways by which leather-bound books may 
be decorated, but tooling, either in gold or blind, is by far the com¬ 
monest, and it is tooled bindings that we are considering here. “ Blind” 
tooling is the impression of hot tools on the leather. The most satisfac¬ 
tory tools for blind work are those cut die-sunk like a seal. These, by 
depressing the ground,leave the ornament in relief. Tools for gold work 
are cut so that the ornament with the gold is depressed below the surface 
of the leather. These tools may be used without gold, but blind tooling 
produced in this way has little of the character associated with this 
work when it was at its best, i.e. up to the end of the fifteenth century. 
Gold-tooling came to Europe from the East, and preserved a tradition 
of Eastern design for a very long period. The English gold-tooled 
bindings of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries are often strangely 
Eastern in the style of the decoration. JffThe ornamentation of fine bind¬ 
ings reached almost its lowest ebb in England about the middle of last 
century. Of technical skill there was never any lack, but decoration had 
lost vitality, and the ornamental bindings of this time are for the most 
part copies or parodies of the work of earlier binders. William Morris 
designed a few very beautiful gold-tooled bindings which were covered 
all over with the impressions of tools, each one of which represented a 
complete plant. His friend, Mr. Cobden-Sanderson, who gave up the 
practice of the law to learn the binder’s craft, produced books that are 
unsurpassed in the delicate beauty of their decoration. Before his time 
there had been few attempts to combine tools to form organic patterns. 
Mr. Cobden-Sanderson’s tools were very elementary in character, each 
flower, leaf or bud being the impression of a separate tool. These im¬ 
pressions were combined in such a way as to give a sense of growth, 
andyet in no way overlapped the traditional limitations and conventions 
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of the craft. Mr. Cobdcn-Sanderson got his results by sheer genius in 
the right use of simple elements. He used inlays very sparingly^ and his 
finest bindings depend entirely on the effect of gold on leather. The 
style of design which he founded has spread throughout the trade, 
mainly through the teaching at the various technical schools, and it is 
now comparatively rare to find an elaborate binding of recent date with¬ 
out some attempt having been made to connect the tools so that they to¬ 
gether form an organic whole. Jf The use of composite tools (that i.s, 
tools which form a whole design in themselves and do not bear any 
definite relationship to one another) is now restricted to cheap bindings. 
The corners and centres on the backs of school prizes are familiar, if 
degraded, examples ofthc use of such tools. Together with the Cobdcn- 
Sanderson style of decoration there has been a marked revival of the 
use of interlacement in gold-tooled designs. Interlaced gold lines, if not 
so intricate as to be bewildering, may be very beautiful, but in this, as 
in most other crafts, the highly-skilled workman loves to attempt the 
almost impossible, and some of the recent interlaced patterns fail on 
account of their over-elaboration and consequent restlcssnc.ss. JT Mr. 
Charles Ricketts designed some very notable gold-tooled bindings for 
the Vale Press. These bindings have hardly received the attention 
they deserve, and the style has not spread to any extent, possibly because 
Mr. Ricketts’ refinement and delicacy in the use of fine lines arc not 
easy to acquire. These bindings have an architectural quality that places 
them in a class by themselves. Mr. Cobdcn-Sanderson ana Mr. 
Ricketts, in their entirely different styles, have shown that gold-tooling 
may be extremely beautiful as decoration without overstepping the 
traditional limits of the craft, and in the case of the most successful 
bindings now being produced these traditional limits have been recog¬ 
nised. Gold-tooling is by its nature a limited means of expression, 
though exactly where the limits lie must be a matter of feeling and 
taste rather than of knowledge. Certainly in some of the elaborate bind¬ 
ings now being produced the limits of the craft have been passed, and 
while serving to show amazing dexterity on the part of the finisher, 
thesebindings are less successful artistically than many that are less ambi¬ 
tious in technique. Jtf There is no clearly marked school of blind-tooling 
at present, though here and there the method has been used with success. 
Mr. William Morrisdesignedanotable binding in white pigskin for the 
Kelmscott “ Chaucer.” Many copies were so bound at the Doves Bind- 
ery,but most of the attempts that have been made to carry out work in the 
same style have been comparatively unsuccessful. M There have been 
a good many efforts made to revive modelled leather-work as a means of 
decorating books, but although this method is capable of producing 
very fine results, most of the binding in modelled leather shown inrccent 
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exhibitions cannot be said to be successful. Any work that has to be 
done on the leather before the book is bound is almost doomed to failure, 
because leather which is modelled before binding cannot be handled by 
the binder with the freedom that is necessary if he is to make a work¬ 
manlike job of the covering. It is, however, possible to put quite suffi¬ 
cient relief in modelled leather after a book is bound, if the leather be 
reasonably thick; indeed high relief for most books is objectionable. 
Many of the old bindings had fine metal mounts and clasps. If clasps 
are used on modern books, as a rule they should be flush with the sides, so 
as not to scratch their neighbourswhen taken in andout of shelves. Raised 
clasps and bosses are only suitable for books that are expected to stand 
permanently on a lectern. M In criticising decorated bindings there is 
a danger of falling into the common error of generalising from isolated 
instances. You cannot put too much ornament on a thing as small as a 
bookcover if the ornament is good enough. A book well bound in beau¬ 
tiful leather may be perfectly satisfactory and beautiful by virtue of good 
workmanship, fine material and colour. A binding covered with fine 
' gold-tooling may be just as restful and far more beautiful, but while 
there is comparatively little scope for failure in the plain binding, there 
are appalling pitfalls if the cover be lavishly decorated. There are, of 
course, all sorts of degrees of decoration between an absolutely plain 
binding and one covered entirely with gold, but there are some qualities 
common to most successful tooled ornament. There are few bindings 
thatarequite successful unless the ornament is arrangedon a symmetrical 
plan. Any attempt to portray landscape, human figures or naturalistic 
flowers is almost doomed to failure. Gold-tooling is not a suitable medium 
for rendering such subjects. JT Lettering should be well designed and free 
from eccentricities. The problem of lettering a long title across a narrow 
back may necessitate ungainly breaking of words, b^ut where this is done 
it should only be done from obvious necessity, and the reasonable 
necessity for this fault shouldbe apparent. To letter books in type so small 
as to be quite illegible, lettering that looks from a short distance like a 
gold line, is more unreasonable than almost any breaking of words that 
allows the use of letters of a larger size. Jff Fine binding is an expen¬ 
sive luxury but not an unreasonable one compared with many others. 
We have now in England a school of really fine binding, and the 
most reasonable and unobjectionable form that luxury can take is the 
use of beautiful things in everyday life. If a book is well bound and 
well decorated it is fit to use, and in choosing a book to be expensively 
bound it would be better to choose the book most often used than one 
which would be put away unopened. Most fine bindings would be 
greatly improved by use, and the reasonable using of them would give 
immense pleasure, a pleasure that would justify the binder’s care and 
trouble and the purchaser’s outlay. The use of a beautiful thing gives a 
far higher form of pleasure than does the mere sense of ownership. 
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BOOKBINDING WITH GEOMETRICAL BORDER IN PCINTILLE 
BY KATHARINE ADAMS 



BOOKBINDING IN BROWN MOROCCO. WITH INLAY. GOLD TOOLING. OAK 
SIDES AND LEATHER CLASPS. DESIGNED AND TOOLED BY L. HAY-COOPER 
FORWARDED BY W. H. SMITH AND SON 
(In the^ssessian of the Grey Coat Hosfital, Westminster) 
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(In the ^possession of Lambeth 
Parish Church) 


BOOKBINDING IN GREEN MOROCCO, WITH INLAY AND GOLD TOOLING 
DESIGNED AND TOOLED BY L. HAY-COOPER, BOUND BY S. BARNARD 
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BOOKBINDING IN WHOLE CRUSHED CRIMSON LEVANT MOROCCO, WITH VELLUCENT BOOKBINDING IN DONKEY HIDE, WITH YELLUCENT PANEL AND GOLD TOOLING 

PANELS AND GOLD TOOLING. DESIGNED BY H. GRANVILLE FELL, EXECUTED BY DESIGNED BY O. CARLETON SMYTH, EXECUTED BY CEDRIC CHIVERS OF BATH 

CEDRIC CHIVERS OF BATH 
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BOOKBINDING IN GREEN MOROOCO, WITH INLAY 
AND GOLD TOOLING. BY DOUGLAS COCKERELL 
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BOOKBINDING IN DARK RED MOROCCO, WITH INLAY 
AND GOLD TOOLING. BY DOUGLAS COCKERELL 
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WITH GOLD TOOLING 


IN VELLUM. WITH GOLD AND GREEN TOOLING. BY 


BOOKBINDING IN RED NIGER MOROCCO. 

BY FRANK Q. GARRETT 
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MAKING-WISE- TH E 


BY HON. NORAH HEWITT 


UUUKHINDINCI IN MAUVE MOROCCO, 


WITH INLAY AND GOLD TOOLING. 



fIcJOKtIlNOINa IN SAOL ORELN MOROCCO, WITH INLAY AND GOLD TOOLING. BY HON. NORAH HEWITT 
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bookbinding in qreen levant morocco, with OOLO TOt.L.N., 
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iH tifiil'N tf.VAmt WITH r-Nt,Ay AND OOLO TOOLING. DESIGNED BY J. 

I lit p. mmuitm’mm uNivciiSiTY press) 
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BOOKBINDING IN WHITE PIGSKIN, WITH BLIND AND GOLD TOOLING BOOKBINDING IN WHITE PIGSKIN, WITH BLIND AND GOLD TOOLING 

BY SYBIL PYE BY SYBIL PYE 
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doublure in levant morocco, with inlay 

AND TOOLING. BY ROBERT RIVIERE AND SON. 
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FLY LEAF IN GREEN LEVANT MOROCCO, WITH INLAY AND 
GOLD TOOLING. BY F. SANGORSKI AND G. SUTCLIFFE 
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HODKtnNDINCl IN OLIVC, MOROCCO. WITH GOLD TOOLING 
CCNTRL PANLL Of RED INLAY. BY A. DE 8AUTY 


800KB1NDIN0 IN OLIVE MOROCCO, WITH GOLD TOOLING. BY A. DE SAUTY 
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BOOKBINDING IN BLUE MOROCCO, WITH 
INLAY AND GOLD TOOLING. BY SIR EDWARD 
SULLIVAN, BART. 
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BOOKBINDING IN BLUE LEVANT MOROCCO, WITH; 
INLAY AND GOLD TOOLING. BY ZAEHNSDORF 





















































BOOKBINDING IN BLUE LEVANT MOROCCO, WITH 
INLAY AND GOLD TOOLING. BY ZAEHNSDORF 
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GERMANY 





THE ART OF THE BOOK IN GER¬ 
MANY. BY L. DEUBNER 


“ ETTERPR.ESS printing, even in the edition de luxe, is not 

I an art, and neither the compositor nor the printer is an 

I artist.” This is what was written in the year 1887 by 

I Ludwig Nieper, at that time Director of what is now the 

Royal Academy of the Graphic Arts and Book Industry at 
Leipzig, a city which in the present year has in its International Exhi¬ 
bition, embracing every conceivable aspect of the industry as well as 
the arts most closely bound up with it, furnished such a convincing and 
impressive demonstration of the culture uniting the nations as perhaps 
has never been offered before. The conviction expressed in the passage 
just quoted, repudiating the existence of any influence of art on indus¬ 
trial labour, belongs to a period bereft of any real feeling for art and con¬ 
tent with the imitation and repetition of historic styles while eschewing 
any contact with the practical requirements of the industry. Nowadays 
we know how beneficial and fruitful for both has been the reciprocal 
influence of art and industry in every sphere of activity, and that only 
by this means have we been able to proceed from mere external embel¬ 
lishment tt) artistic form, from book adornment to a true art of the 
hook. Thus in the space of barely twenty-five years our views of what 
art really is and what are its functions have radically changed, and it 
must be lcft tti those who come after us to estimate more correctly than 
we are able to at the present day, the immense labour which has been 
accomplished in the space of a generation. The incipient stages in 
the growth of the new movement in Germany date back some twenty 
years. At that time we looked with envy at the publications which 
issued from the private presses of England, and could boast of nothing 
that could compare with the far-famed “ Faust” of the Doves Press; 
and if to-day we are at length able to stand on our own feet, it would 
yet be false to assert that the modern art of book production in Germany 
has developed from within, and to disavow the valuable stinnulus and 
knowledge we owe especially to the English books of that period. And 
clearly as we perceived that the book in its entirety, with its harnnonious 
co-ordination of type, decoration, composition, paper and binding, 
should form a work of art, yet only after many mistakes and deviations 
have we arrived at the goal. Thus nowadays no one would seriously 
seek to defend such a production as the official catalogue of the German 
section at the Paris ISxhibition ot 1900 ; and so, too, the so-called 
“ Kckmann ” type, which at one time was taken up with unexampled 
enthusiasm-—a type in which the designer had contrived to adapt the 

ancient forms of the “ Antiqua” type to the sinuous lines of modern 
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ornament—is now almost completely forgotten. These and many other 
things which at that time were acclaimed as creative achievements, 
belong to that class of errors which are really nothing but exaggerated 
truths. But in the absence of such excesses and that exuberance of feel¬ 
ing which was so violently manifested, it would have been quite impos¬ 
sible to accomplish in so short a time what as a matter of fact was accom¬ 
plished, and in spite of shortcomings has even now lost none of its im¬ 
portance in the history of the development of a new art of the book. 
The first event of significance which followed the renewed recognition 
of the decorative value of the printed letter was the issue of some new 
types designed by Otto Eckmann and Peter Behrens respectively, the 
former slender, delicate, and round, the latter bold, distinguished, and 
angular, but both alike quite free, natural, and easily legible. It was these 
founts that really inaugurated the new development; and the foundry of 
the Gebr. Klingspor which issued them, placed itself by so doing at the 
head of all those enterprising type-foundries which have since en¬ 
riched our printing press with a wealth of new and valuable founts. It 
had come to be recognised that lettering and ornament were closely cor¬ 
related ; that the ornamentation of printed matter couldnotbe regarded as 
an end in itself, but must be adapted to the character of the lettering in 
order that the rectangular space of a page should be so filled as to 
achieve a good general effect and satisfy the sensitive eye. Nothing 
remained, therefore, but to entrust the designing of new types to artists 
who had already accomplished good and original work as book deco¬ 
rators ; and as none of the numerous German type-foundries desired 
or indeed could afford to be behindhand in a movement of this kind, 
it resulted that in the course of a few years the printing presses of the 
country were inundated with a flood of new “artist” types, of which, 
nevertheless, only relatively few have been able to survive till now. To 
design a new type or to re-mould the old forms of “ Antiqua” (Roman) 
or “Fraktur” (German Gothic), so that the new forms should not only 
have a good black-and-white effect but that the eye should be able to 
grasp with ease the sequence of “word-pictures” as well as each indivi¬ 
dual letter and to read the lines quickly and comfortably, is a task 
of extraordinary difflculty which many who have attempted to grapple 
with have under-estimated. To obtain an idea of the multitude of 
difficulties that have to be overcome, one must bear in mind that the 
fundamental forms of the individual letters are fixed, and that only 
small changes are possible in the general shape, in the proportions of 
the component parts, in the alternation of the upright, horizontal, and 
oblique lines, in the curvatureof the so-called “ versal ” or capital letters, 
in the serifs, and in the sweep of preliminary or terminal flourishes ; 
that the printed letter, unlike manuscript, is bound up with fixed laws, 
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and that in order to justify its claim to consideration it should while 
expressing the artistic individuality of its designer, not be too original 
and personal it it is to be employed for general use. Further, it should 
conform to the spirit and ideas of the age, and yet again it ought not 
to be wholly conditioned by contemporary considerations if it is to 
survive to a later age, as have many fine founts which the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries have bequeathed to us. M As already said only 
a lew among our modern German designers of printed types have’mas- 
tered all these difficulties, and among these few the names of Behrens 
Tiemann, Koch, Kleukens, Weiss, and Wieynk are pre-eminent. In the 
course of some thirteen years that born architect, Peter Behrens, who 
began as a painter of easel pictures and a decorator of books, and now 
builds palaces, factory buildings, and gigantic business-houses, has him¬ 
self designed four founts in which the whole artistic evolution of this 
strong-willed nature is reflected, and which yet seem so entirely the pro¬ 
duct of a natural growth that one is quite unconscious of the years of 
labour spent on their improvement and perfection in the interval be¬ 
tween the preparation of the designsand the actual castingof the founts. 
As compared with the architectonic character of the austere, angular 
formsof the first Behrens type, the italic or “Kursiv”fount(p. 141) which 
made its appearance six years later looks more decorative with the 
gentle sweep and uniform* flow of its lines, and in the most successful 
of the Roman founts the full vigour and monumentality of his later 
period of activity is clearly expressed ; while the most recent of all, the 
“ Mediawal ” (p. 140), which was only issued a few weeks ago, is again 
more ornamental with its uniformly fine lines, and admirably answers to 
itsdesignationasatypeembodying the characteristics of the Italian Re¬ 
naissance script. Jf Another “Media-wal” type which even excels that 
just mentioned in clearness and beauty of form has been designed 
by Walter Tiemann (pp. 146 and 147), who holds the position of in¬ 
structor at the Royal Academy of Graphic Arts at Leipzig, and devotes 
himself almost exclusively to the improvement of the art of lettering 
and book production. Like all the other types designed by this artist, 
it has less of a personal character about it, and reason more than senti¬ 
ment has been the guiding motive in the design; but its cool, distin¬ 
guished reticence gives it a quite exceptional merit. It is, moreover, 
completely independentof its classical prototypes and their Romanesque 
imitations; very effective in all its gradations, the use of it is not re¬ 
stricted to the limited editions of our private presses, and in fact it is 
now one of the most popular founts we have. Jtf The fine Roman types 
byF.W. Kleukens (pp. 151,153 and 156) rank among the most gratifying 
achievements of our new school. They are free from eccentricity of any 
kind, there is a seductive charm in their unassuming yet distinguished 
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forms, ami even the ornamcjual >lenilcr kiiuis .ire .ii,'rrc.i!»ly clear. In 
spite of the thinness i>f their lines the letters hch'umng tt> this sleiuier 
fount combine to make easily legible lines, 'rhe Rleukeris types arc 
practical as well as attractive, ami in ctmiunctinn with specially tie- 
signed borders, initials ami dccuraiive devices ot all kiiuU, tlicy arc 
well adapted for the most diverse uses. M Of .i far more per>t»nal char¬ 
acter, but at the same time ttf a more restriecet} range ot U'.e. arc the 
graceful types by Heinrich Wieynk (pp. 149 and 1 < It is the spirit 
of the Rococo that dwells therein— that eptn h to which, with its playful 
charm and light-hearted grace, we owe st> m.iny masterpiece'. ».f French 
typography. Even the supcrriutnis loops .iml tiourislies wliiih were 
characteristic of that period are cncountcreii again, with many ht/arre 
peculiarities,in the*'' Kursiv" ami “'IVianon" of Wtrynk.aiul yet there 
is a remarkable fluidity and vitality in each stri»kr ; the general etlVct is 
highly artistic, and, as the examples now reprodmeii '.how , the founts 
are admirably adapted to numerous purpose.. M Many attempts have 
been made to modernise the old "Si. hvvabuchet ” typr.whu h iUtrs ff»»in 
the middle of the fifteenth century.and iliffcts tr.>m (ieiinan (ioihic, or 
“Fraktur," by being morccompact. I'heniost .tuir . ftil in i hi .direct ion 
so far has been Rudolf Koch, whose “ (lerman St npt, " in the iliree dif¬ 
ferent forms here shown (pp. 142 to 145), has mur more revealet! the 
rich beauty and massive power inherent in the varmu*, kind of (lerman 
type. In these boldly designed letters is exprcs-cd .1 manly eamc-4iicss 
and also a simple grandeur whicli, in the sweeping, powrriul form . of 
the initials, becomes truly monumental, 'i hry are, nu re. vn , t .ircfully 
thought out in all their details, ami n«iiwithsf.mding ihe • trrngih of the 
lines, even in the smallest sizes, thev are very expre .ivr in their beauty. 
M Heinz Kbnig, too, has had good ft»rtune with lui “ St hw.ibacher “ 
type (p. 152). This is rcm.irkahly clear, and in it . aimilgamaiion ot 
Roman forms with the characteri tic?, of (irrman fount it lucs priced 
bothsound and serviceable,and it i'. one,morrovrr, whit h otlcr*. no tlifh- 
cuky whatever to the foreigner. I’he curl, arul hiops whu h the cham¬ 
pions of“ Anticjua," or Roman, find fault with ifi the t Imnan -.tyle. of 
type are absent ; it isa Cosihic purgctl of .ill unnct cv.arv iletaib. ami ) • at 
oncedignified and decorative. Jf Among the new “ l-taktur ” .41 .erman 
Gothic types mention should tirs.i of all he mad.e of that kn<>wn as 
“ Weiss-Fraktur,” which, designed by E. R. Weiha hern {terfeefed 
by him after many years of untiring colhihoraiiiin wuh ilic I’yi'c Foun¬ 
dry of Bauer and Co, It has remained a purely tierman ivpc, but is 
without the flourishes bequeathed by the old German G**thH. 'Fhc 
light and open appearance of matter composcii with it impart^, to it a 
clarity which is distinctly agreeable, so that one can f..llow it with ease 
and comfort while deriving quiet pleasure fr«<iii the '.implit itv and 
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definiteness ot a type which satisfies in equal degree the requirements of 
use and jesthetic susceptibility. TheTempel Verlag, in common with a 
number ot other important German publishing houses, has adopted the 
“ Weiss-Fraktur” for its model editions of German classics. JS When 
new desires call for satisfaction and new forms begin to develop, it is 
always those spheres of activity which offer easy and pleasant possi¬ 
bilities of accomplishment that are selected for experimenting. Thus 
some fifteen years ago the designing of bookbindings was a favourite 
occupation of the artists who interested themselves in the reform of in¬ 
dustrial art, and many who have now attained to clear and definite ideas 
do not want to be reminded of the sort of work that was done in those 
days. Under the influence of Van de Velde’s precept that every line is 
a force, the wrappers and bindings of books were among the things that 
were covered with a nervous labyrinth of lines which was expressive 
only of an attitude of mind radically at variance with all that had gone 
before. But many who at first occupied themselves with this kind of 
work in a more or less dilettante spirit, have by quiet, serious labour and 
steady development mastered its problems and have come to devote 
themselves almost exclusively to the graphic arts and the industry of 
book production,so that we now possess an important organisationof the 
workers in thisfield —the“ Verein deutscher Buchgewerbekunstler”— 
whose collective exhibition at the International Exhibition now being 
held at Lei}>zig is one of the most interesting sections of this great dis¬ 
play. Of the artists whose work is represented among the accompanying 
illustrations,Cissai”/, h.hmcke, Klcukens, Keister, Koch, Renner, Steiner- 
Prag, Ticmann, Weiss and Wicynk belong to this group. JBT Johann 
Vinccnx Gissarx had in 1900 already advanced to such prominence in 
this branch of work that the artistic arrangement of the German Typo¬ 
graphical Section at the Paris Universal Exhibition was entrusted to 
lum. A long way behind as this catalogue now is, it was nevertheless 
at that date an exemplary achievement as regards type, ornament, print¬ 
ing, and binding; and to the large number of commissions it brought 
the artist may he due the fact that thereafter his chief attention was be- 
stowedon the art of the book, in spite of his penchant anddccided genius 
for painting of a decorative and even monumental character and his par¬ 
ticular partiality for theetching-necdle. P>om DresdenCissarzmigrated, 
first to Darmstadt and then to Stuttgart, where as teacher at the Royal 
School of Applied Art he found a welcome opportunity of communi¬ 
cating to others his own sound principles in regard to the internal and 
external arrangement of books, and already he is able to look back upon 
a teaching career which has been very successful. And here, too, many 
grateful tasks have fallen to him, not only in connection with special 
events, such as )ubilee.s, presentation addresses, and such things, but 













more especially in the course *»? w.'rk. i!n4cru»>.cn r r the puhli^hiu^ 
houses of Stuttgart. Though the lu\uri u . Inn.i!*:g c\r» uirh by luitui 
in costly materials may be superinr in .in artiiiu .rn'<r, \ci iiinn the 
economic and cultural point ot view the laNieluliy ilc-tigncd huusings 
produced in large quantities by the publi'>hing h uHr^ arc i»f grc.iter 
importance. A series tsf these publishers’% 4 *.e«. »>i diverse design o 
illustrated on pages i 6 H ami tyi, .ind it sln»w * h»»w •ouccs^idiy the 
designer has utilised the sp.icc to display his Inddlv Irtirrrd title or t ^ 
cover the whole held with becoming ornaineui. li Hug«» Hfciner Frag, 
w'ho first became known through his puciu drawings for ihiUircn's 
fairy talesand books of verses,h.is also f-r v.mr vears pat taught at the 
Royal Academy of Graphic Arts at Lcip/ig. I is. t hset ,ui tc .-.r . have 
been won as an illustrator,but from tlie binding* n •« ‘cps. .Uurd ipp. 
i66 and 167) it will be seen that he ha. a ina:k »"4 talent f -r the em 
bellishment of the book. By mean* of simple Ime . and de* ..t.ittvr ^nna 
ment, usually confined to a well. pr»»pMrtn»nrd lenttr tirld, lir a»hirv e* 
really charming clfects. M Karl KiVsicr wa . at s*nr tone .t p ipd Fetes 
Behrens, and in order to he able to take advantage - t ail the p. , .dnlitjc. 
open to the bookbinder he has nut dirunk tr.nu iratning the * l att m the 
regular way. Thus in the course of his work he ha. nut hem u hwUy v-n 
cernedwith the external embellishment *>i thr h. . k, wlmh hralwav* 
endeavours to harmonise with itscotitcnthut ha. ai» kept mvirwihc 
practical purpose of the hinditig as a protreiiir i>.veMf{g t t the l»u(.k. 
His great skill in achieving delightful ctlViIs w iih the tuiplr 4 mean* 
is atnply demonstrated by the numerous bmdmg. hr ha* de.sgncd !»*r 
publishers. Thus in the bindings here diusiiaicd, ** Hniiikchr ” and 
“Buchjorarn (p. 169), three lines oi Ictirrmg .utlit r to anunate and 
decorate the cntiresurfacc ; but he is quite capable «ii cmpluviiig imu li 
richer decorative devices withdiscrcli*»n atui g«»oi| ta -te. I’f«>m the way 
in which he has placed a simple cross ot violet leather m the ruhlv»^fna- 
mented middle field of his rctl missal hin«img fp, ibpj, t*. nhow i»* the 
greatest advantage the colour ot the ameilivsi* *ic{ in the silver mountii.it 
may be inferred that he is capable ot prodiu iiig new and pec ulut arrange* 
mcnp of form and colour without breaking wuh ihr he*.i tfadiiiun*. 
In his second missal binding the form *4'the cro* . whu h d .imnaies the 
entire space is distributed over twelve circular panels or tirl4s,*4 wlm h 
me middletnost is worked with a white leather inlav and g dd tooling. 

e other circles are lined with violet leather, and with thr four aiiK” 
thystsot thecorner rosettcs,thesca.grcefiiMorncio.andtlirrnhKitduig. 

pro uce a splendid effect of colour. M .Among the prt4cssn.nal cralT- 
men who Yielded to the new ideas of {imik pr<.dui t»un Faiil Kersten is 
Frhaps the best known, as he is without doubt the m...i succc«iul. 
ith an extensive practical experience, which has ma.trrrd all the 



technical possibilities, he combines artistic susceptibility and a literary 
aptitude which has enabled him to uphold the objects he has at heart 
in thoughtfully written essays and books. As head of the Technical 
School for Bookbinders in Berlin he is in a position to exercise an 
educative influence in the best sense. The bindings illustrated on 
pages 164 and 165 enable one to judge of his technical versatility and 
his methods of decoration, which are not restricted to a particular 
scheme. They are without exception leather bindings in which the 
title is placed independently on the back or within a panel left fork, 
the ornamentation of the cover being therefore uninfluenced by it. In 
bindings of a richer character he is very fond of utilising a diversity of 
colours for the sake of the animating effect. Thus in his dark-blue 
morocco binding, whose centre panel is occupied by five hexagons 
within circles, the flowers displayed therein are of red, green, and 
violet leather ; while in the chamois binding of Baudelaire’s“ Fleurs du 
Mai,” for the ornamentation of which, in gold and blind stamping, no 
fewer than 18,000 impressions were required, leather overlays in seven 
different colours were used. But even with such an abundance of 
decoration one is not conscious of any excess, but only perhaps that 
agreeable sense of assurance which the practised hand communicates. 
Three colours, black, red and blue, are employed for ornamenting the 
calf-binding with a circular centre panel, the decoration of which is 
carried out by a special process of tooling and staining. Of a much 
simpler character is the work of Franz Weisse, who likewise has come 
from the ranks of the handicraftsmen, and is now engaged as teacher 
at the School of Applied Art in Hamburg. The simple but bold stamp¬ 
ing in which the decoration of his pigskin binding (p. lyojis executed 
comports well with the outspoken candour of Grimmelshausen’s “Sim- 
plicissimus.” A feature of interest is the use of the “batik” process* for 
producing floral ornament spread over the sides and back of the parch¬ 
ment binding. Again, in the richly decorated bindings of F. A. Demcter 
(pp. 161 and 162) one observes the sure hand of the experienced prac¬ 
titioner who knows how to take advantage of the beauties of material 
and tcchiticiue in the fulfilment of his artistic aims. His ornamentation 
is certainly not quite original, but is distinguished by a clever deco¬ 
rative treatment of floral motives and a tasteful application of them ; 
and even when he completely covers the back and sides with decoration 
of a uniform character, one docs not teel that it is overdone. A beau¬ 
tiful example of his work is the binding with a design of leafage in gold 
on a reseda-green leather. Demeter also is a professional binder, and 

• Batik IS a process of producing patterns by means of dyes and resists ; it has long been 
in use in the Dutch East Indies, whence it wjis introduced into Holland, and now has a 
considerable vogue both there and in Germany, Austria and Hungary. 
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at present is head of the applied art dcpaftssuni •! tisr I luOrl aiul Dcnck 
wholesale bindery at Leipzig. Lvrn tlir c lasge uuiu ftutl eMsucrn*;, 
equipped for the wholesale prtnitu tnuj *»f v hr.ip hov tiui; -, h.i%c bccsi 
obliged to take account of tlic growiiut drorr !. ? b-- k » that h.ivc an 
artistic value, and to attach ti» their CHtabbsihuient« ^pct sal ileparimcnti 
in which, under the siipervi>ion ot artJ iiealH utiu4ril % ratiimcsi, not 
only simple bindings in “ hoard'.,” tun alntj the » • .fly and rlah.*ratc 
kinds of binding requiring moNt caretui hand-%v fji, are prepared. Jf 
One of the most individual tsf the CJerman arit-t • who have devoted 
themselves to the modern art ot tire iHmk h h snil I’rcct. rms, He ji 
a born illustrator, and has mastered all the van « ■ niraii*. oi csprcssjoji 
in equal degree; even in the very com!se outline i the alhonrite he 
achieves an abundance of c!saracteri-.afio}i atui v :!ahfv rhr nlh-.ucifei 
shown here (p. i6o) arc from a popular ed.iti -n > f 1 km-IrrS " Tartarin 
de Tarascon,” which he ha*, emhellt died ami ilhj .j. ^tr.l w tfh rrtined 
artistic feeling ; they figure there inrrelv a. the icto rafive hradpietc^ 
to certain of the chapters, and -.erve a . a ;.>* .. .r pt r{n‘055it..u «•! w hat is 
to follow. They arc not the actual slhi ttan. n. . f the h hut they 
certainly afford an excellent idea of the happy w.n m w hu h vvitli the e 
queer little black figures he ha', vaught the gr. ir que t..!jui4hfy »«f 
this strange adventure. He is also tond •»} giving ihr tr.uir! ui his 
title-pages a foretaste of what await , hun. ‘.j r,v|ur . ,;n.; graplni ally, 
in drawings often containing a numlier .4 fi.ottr,, the ioiitmi. and 
spirit of the books in which they appear. Hi. figutr. .or in ■ .ily those 
of people who lived in the “ Bicdrrmcier ” age . they have a di .iuutly 
old-fashioned look about them, hut tionr oi that .ruiiii»enf.il ’'gu.h 
which so often makes thcso-callcd“,Sti}nmung "pmuir ,. f that period 
unpalatable to us moderns. W hile having .i dci idr,! patisaltiy tor the 
peculiarities and foibles of the “ Hiedrrmrirr “ i . 
thoroughly modern in feeling ; Im mc raihrr llufi 

sweetly sentimental, and even dicir ;r:4{irfie 4rtri i\ arr Iii^^ 

art.The part played by variriii!iriilrr|uj*iiiig afi.l ulrallv itiiiuird |Hib- 
lishing houses in fostering aftcl siiitiiilaiifig iliai idr-j'^uirr m ticiiitfitul 
books and theiraci|uisition which has incrra^c^l i** mh h .m r 
degree in Germany during the past decade mu .i m i go unrecorded 
here. Among these the firm of Lugen Diciicriv Iro <»t fena, i laim * |*ti - 
rmry consideration because of the ungrudging qurif in which it ha>. 
afforded to all who have made a name in the sipherr «jt artisiu hook- 

production an opportunity of displaying fhnr idea, and vkill. Tim 

rm caters or all the manifold cultural icndciH ir'» n} i»u( age, and it^ 
publications being of a serious character, the c..Uah.>raii«n' .4 fhr-.r 
artists has been in the main restricted to yvrapper>. and lunding^ title- 
pages, initials, ornamental borders, and other decorative drtaih. t hi the 
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other hand, there arc houses, such as that of Georg Muller in Munich, 
which besides good decoration go in largely for book illustration, in 
which also numerous and interesting developments have taken place, 
including a revival of various processes—such as wood-engraving, litho¬ 
graphy, and etching—that had fallen largely into disuse, but now once 
more enjoy considerable favour for the purpose of book illustration. 
The Insel-Verlag of Leipzig, S. Fischer of Berlin, Paul and Bruno 
Cassirer of Berlin, Kurt Wolff of Leipzig, and many others, have helped 
materially in this reflorescence of German illustrative art. But at the 
same time, there are more than a few who hold that a well-printed book 
with unimpeachable letterpress, paper and binding requires neither 
decoration nor illustration, and that its intrinsic merit depends on the 
perfect manner in which the technical work is carried out. Thus the 
celebrated editions of the Hyperion Press and the splendid issues of 
the Century Press of the Munich publishing firm of Hans von Weber 
are brilliant examples of German typography; nor need the publica¬ 
tions of the Janus Press of Leipzig, produced with consummate tech¬ 
nical care under the supervision ol Walter Tiemann and Carl Ernst 
Poeschel, fear comparison with the books that issue from the private 
presses of England. I'hcse volumes are only printed in small editions 
of one hundred and filty to 
two hundred copies, and 
satisfy the utmost demands 
of discrijuinating biblio¬ 
philes. Of distinction on 
account of their typically 
German cliaracter arc the 
“ Rudolfinische Drucke,” 
brought out by Rudolf Koch 
in association with Rudolf 
Gerstung at Offenbach, and 
published liy Wilhelm Ger.s- 
tung. In these books, which 
are also genuinely German 
in their contents,cverything 
is expressly avoided which in 
any way deviates from the 
considerations (jf chiei im~ 
portaiicc ” proper spacitig ot 
the letters and the well- 
balanced comptwition ot the 
page of letterpress in Koch’s 
essentially German fount. 
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TITLE»FAQE DESIGNED BY PROF. PAUL LANQ-KURZ 





















together with uniform excellence o! winKUun .hip thtintgluHit. I tuis 
only the title-pages are specially ilcsig!>ctl..uul the hoily ..f ihc U-iicrprcss 
is but sparingly rcliev'cd with the impoang imftal*. l*<l(«jji»ing tu thi, 
fount; but the bindings, with their cover papers cut and pruned by the 
artist himself, also bear witnc'*. t«> tiie vuilc hcauiy »’l his art. th 4 
more arresting and luxurious character arc the producir^ms the Ivriut 
Ludwig Press of the Grand Duke of the aritmc %upcrviutm „f 

which has been entrusted tt» h. W. Kleukcu* ; atui the t «‘st|y cdition'i 
de luxe of the Pan-Press ot Berhn, vvliich are rn»rhll»'‘l«rd wnh hthu- 
graphs by Slcvogt, Corinth and PaHin, eu ef* huig'* hv itcigcr or 
Walser. Such productii»ns,huvvcver,arc beyond the s* opr of thi. work. 
Jf What Germany is now able t*> otlcr uv the ati ♦•{ h..«.k pf»«diutinn 
is superabundantly shown in the Internationa! I*,vh»!'it! >n winch \s 
being held this year at Leipzig. ‘Phai atin hasrlv a .e .tc year, wc 
should have seriously ventured to invite the iivihtrii {.or . t-. praechil 
competition in this special domain i . a prowt that wr arc i um. oS 
the value of our work, and do nut tear the vrtdu t the world. 



H f ift tt I 

I -»% » i t: H ® r o ft 

Cl„ '»f r. *it i‘gi, tm* H '» r Mnf « 
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THE "ANTIQUA" type, DESIGNED BY PROF. PETER BEHRENS 
CAST BY QEBR. KLINQSPOR, OFFENBACH A.M. 
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THE " MEDI/EVAL" TYPE, DESIGNED BY PROF. PETER BEHRENS 
CAST BY QEBR. KLINQSPOR, OFFENBACH A.M. 
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GERMAN TYPE DESIGNED 8Y RUDOLF KOCH 
AST BY QEBR. KLINQ8POR. OFFENBACH A.M. 
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A GERMAN TYPE DESIGNED BY RUDOLF KOCH 
CAST BY GEBR. KLINGSPOR, OFFENBACH A.M. 
















^etman etirnni £«*>en tni^etangde®- Kopita 


fuipilci 15 C* 6 - 0 $ 

kl'Miiiii' ikr ^ii’cUc - C'mlii'ino can 
Ofrniunn naS Rom, l>riimnntc 
v’'^'ili'(u.^!^ilm£ll^ iki' Pnpftca -Uiugcv 

)i»ilui!i,i i'»n€t.p£tcr 

CiU’ViU’ii'^uiiicinindcmns 
»^ci' - SUiAi ■■ €clu'cibcn 6111 

iuVii ,m i>i£ cmuprie wn 
rrl'Kfcjj inMi fofcn dti) cultflim 
IliidTchf jiiiA Hfiii oKi <derondt£r dcr 
lU-ptiMif Seiduiii bei» P'apftefl 
IV'Ji'iiiJiii • ^.iiimiinm’ iVrclisdl' 

DicPotidf dcfPatifane bade dut<f) den 
IPc^bfet dee Perfanen feint aUjugco^e 
Perdndcrung eiliden. Cefare Ootgia’e 
^wti loot die betiUcUung cince natfo* 
naten einigen i:tei4)e0 gc»efen,<iiulio 
dtr3>’^cit* looUtc ni<bfe Btidett*. fiui) 
et hade cine $aniitic, die et gtoB ju 
Rioditn fuihtc, and) ihn untetftfihitn 
6i|l,!!1otd,&tti)cUung und offene tiei' 
raattfaaittit.UNc dieO»rgio'« mu0fc cc 
3 ioi^cn ^panitn und franftei^ die 
ooeteittHiftcfi* inittt ju hniten fuchtn. 
3n,v»*i Punften obet untetfihied tr (id) 
eom Poppe ^(exandcc: tc iitif nid)t 
durd) /Indetc Hrfeg fahrcn,fondeim3(o0 
in eigenet perfan ju $cidc und mae et 
crobecte, fbUtc deiffird)e gebbttn und 
nid)t den naocre'e, feinec Samflie.Picfc 
beRbrdnltc er oufUtbine,ihc ^t»og> 
lum. cr dacb, hintertic^ tr tinen 
6d)al) in den ^emdiben dcr CngciS' 
burg, den Tcine Ottaondftn nid)t be> 
riihrcn durften, den fein andtrec ato 
dee auf it)n ^igcndcPappbeflhen (oilfc. 
fine roubc,poi 3 ttDurdc (iegt (n6iulio0 
lluflrttcn und feint UHldbcitartctenie 
indiroofamfeit aue.tt>o« {f)n abet not 
aUen ondettn pdpficn oet f i)in und na<h 
ihm gcodclt hat,!() feint $eeude an den 
tPerfen gtofier if (inflict und derPlirf, 
mit dent cr ^e erfonntc und ju fi<h tni' 
porjeg. 

Unict den tndnncrn, die et fogteid) na<h 
tUn detitf, roar tiner dee ootnchnipen 


eiulfono df «an CoUo.Piefct hoftc in 
frfii)ettn 3 cltcn tPjHa fur ihn^ote Rot* 
dinolp{ncula,befeRfgt.inan fehf dfefc 
Pauten in den ^nfong det o^taiger 
5 oi)te. 6 ongoUo fom, aio cr damab 
nad)<PfHa berufen u>otd,au0 neapel, 
DO et im flufteage dee attenfocenjo dei 
iltedici emenpolaf! fuc den ^etjog »on 
iCalabrien,den 0 ai)n de 0 Rdnige,bante. 
€r gehdete xu den gluifii^en £euten, 
die uberatl Ruhm undfut|l[li<he 0 tDi>i)i’ 
tDoUen finden. 3 n Rtaiiand n>at et non 
£udot>ico ^ifotja gldn^end empfangen 
tsorden) in Rom mu 0 te et fut Pincula 
elnen PataR bauen, ^lexondetVI. be* 

« te ii)n. Cefote datgia deegiei* 

. . ti ^ooano, dent debutteott det 
Roottt, boute et ffitPincula ttiedetum, 
dem et dann na<h $ranrtei<h felgte, too 
ihn det Renig in ftffiection nohm; end* 
li<h, na<h $lotenj jutfidf gefehtt, tourde 
er oon detHcgierung mitfortlaufenden 
ftrbeiten i>etfehen,bl 0 ihn feht fein alter 
ddnnet obetmole no<hRoin befahU 
Songallo ma<hte denPapR aufllti^ei* 
ongtio aufmetFfom,nnd mitten aue det 
^cbeit am Ratton hccane mutde diefet 
)et)t noth Rom betufen. 0undett €cudi 
Rcifegcld joblte man ihm auf det@teUe 
aue. <t mu0 3 “ linfong dee Johtee 
1505 in Rem eingettoffien fein. 
diutio muRte, trot) det€ile, mit det et 
ihn eerlangt hutte^ nf<ht glei^, woe et 
ihm ui tun geben foUte.€ini 0 e 30 i t ging 
datubet hin, bie et ihm denfluRtag ju 
eincm toleffolen <$tobmonumente et* 
teilte, doe et f&t R4 felber im eantt 
petet etrf<hten loffen woUte. Rlfihti' 
angele entwarf efne2ici<hnnng und det 
PapR, entjfitf t daoon, befohlih«»/ 
doRlifo oon €Sanft peter foglefih den 
bcRenpiai) fur doe Rlonument oueRn* 
dig ju ma<hcn. diefe Ritchey ein unge* 
heuteetPerf aue den'5lteRen3eitew 
ChtiRentume, an dem 5«»h*^“***®*^^ 

hindut<hweitetgeboutrootdenwat,be* 

fo0 elne Julie oon RunR><hfihen*®iob*> 
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CONFUCIUS ON PROPRIETY 

I N THE RIGHT GOVERNMENT OF A STATE 

the rules of propriety serve the same purpose as the steel^^ 
yard in determining what is light and what is heavy? or, as 
the carpenter's line in determining what is square and what 
is round. If the weights of the steelyard he true, there can he 
no imposition in the matter of weight,- if the line he rightly 
applied there will he no doubt about the evenness of the sur¬ 
face,- if the square and compass be exact there will be no 
uncertainty as to the shape of the figure. When a superior 
man conducts the government of his State with a discrimin¬ 
ating attentioii to these rules of propriety he cannot be imposed 
on by traitors and impostors. The ceremonies of the Court 
audiences at the different seasons were intended to illustrate 
the righteous relations between ruler and subject,- the friendly 
messages and inquiries to illustrate the mutual honor and 
respect between the feudal princes,- those of mourning and 
sacrifice, to illustrate the kindly feelings of ministers and sons,- 
those of social meetings in the country district, to show the 
order that should prevail between young and old,- and those 
of marriage to exhibit the separation that should be maintained 
between males and females.Those ceremonies prevent the rise 
of disorder and confusion, and are like embankments which 
prevent the overflow of water. He who thinks the old em= 
bankments useless and destroys them is sure to suffer from 
the desolation caused by the overflowing water,- and he who 
considers the.old rules or propriety useless and would abolish 
them, would be sure to suffer from the calamities of disorder. 
If the ceremonies of marriage were discontinued, the path or 
husband and wife would he embittered, and there would be 
many instances of licentiousness and depravity. If the drinking 
ceremonies at country feasts were discontinued, the order bet^ 
ween old and young would be neglected, and quarrelsome liti¬ 
gations would be frequent. If the ceremonies of mourning and 
sacrifice were omitted the kindly feeling of officers and sons 
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^enkwurdigkeiten der S^arkgr&fin 
von Bayreuth 
fSSmeJler ^riedriSs des Qrofien 

^erausgegeben von Johannes S^rmbrufter 
9^it einm ^ildnis der S^arkgrafin 


Vilhelm BangemiefSe-Brandt 

Sbenh^ufen bei ^^iinchen 





VOLKSKUNST UND VOLKSOUNST 



^ UR der Kundige weifi es. dafJ die schonen Erzcug-- 
nisse der bauerlichen Handfertigkeit so ziemlich 
aufgekauft sind. Die Landbewohner enlledigten 
sich mit Freudcn des alien Plunders, um daftir 
die ihrer Meinung nach vornchmere stadiisdie 
Fabrikware in buntestem Durcheinander anzuschaffen. Der 
Sucht, es den Stadlem gleich zu tun, konnte audi die treueste 
Anhanglichkeit an sehr wertvolle alte Erbstiicke nidit wider^ 
stehen. So erleben wirdiemerkwurdigeTatsache,bauerische 
Dielen mit all den schonen Gegenstanden in einfachster 
Kunstlerschaft in stadtischen Wohnraumen wiederzufinden 
und die Hauser der Landbewohner im odesten Geschmack 
profeiger Kleinstadter ausgestattet zu sehen. Alles dreht sich! 
Der Vorgang ist ein naturlicher. Seit der Zeit, da es auf 
dem Lande als selbstverstandlich gilt, jeden zur Verfugung 
stehenden Wohnraum fiir klingendes Geld an stadtische 
Sommergaste zu vermieten, mufiten die alten und scJionen 
Erzeugnisse bauerischer Kiinsller auf Geschmacksmenschen 
der Stadte einen sehr grofien Einflufi ausiiben. Daraus ist 
die Wechselwirkung entstanden. Gewifi ist es heute noch 
moglich, hier und dort in verlorenen Winkeln eine schone 
bemalte Truhe, einen schweren geschnifcten Sdirank, sowie 
zinnerne Becher, Teller, Leuchter, ja sogar noch Porzellan 
zu entdecken, aber wer wirklich Volkskunst finden will, der 
wird in die Museen gehen mussen, die gottlob vor den 
Spiiraugen englischer Sammler noch vieles gerettet haben. 
Wir konnen ruhig sagen, dafi der kiinstlerisdie Betatigungs^ 
drang im Volke nodi nicht verloren gegangen ist; aber er 
ist verwirrt, verstiimmelt und verdorben. Die Gesdimacks-- 
verheerungen derverflossenenStilrevoIutionspuken in den 
Stadten noch herum, es ist also nur ein natiirlidierVorgang, 
wenn wir ihnen jefct auch auf dem Lande tiberall begegnen. 
Die beste Ueberlieferung kann allmahlich verloren gehen. 
Setifte sich irgend ein groUstadtisdier Profe in einem Dorfe 
fest, so geniigte seine Bau^ und Lebensweise vollkommen. 
um dieganze Gegend nach und nach kunstlerischzuveroden. 
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jm Bcginn der Srd^ja^rs-Saifon bee^re ic^ 
mic^ ctgebenft l^nen meinen Catalog mit 
derBitte3U 0 bemlc^en,denfelben einer ge* 
f dUigen X)urc^f!<^t 3U unter3ie^en und bei 

_Beforgung der Binbdufe geneigteft berudi* 

pd)tigen 3U tDolten* S^J^ner erlaube ic^ mir, 
1 1 pnen an3U3e!gen, dap fdmtK<^e Tleupeiten 
. in deutfcpen und englifcpen Stoffen fur die 
! Stixf)jai)t$- und Sommer^Saifon am Cager 
i pnd und gebe id) auf den nacpfotgenden 
Bldttem einen bieinen liberblidi dber die 
mapgebendften BTodette* Die Hnf ertigung 
: feiner Bamem und f^erremlTloden erfolgt 
;in eigener Ittapfcpneiderei unter 0 arantie 
1 tadellofer Husfuprung 3U mdpigen preifen* 
; Huperdem geftatte id) mir, auf mein Cager 
fertiger Bamem und f^erren-^arderoben 
ii)in 3 UtDeifen, das reicppattige Husmapl in 
modemen bieidungsftucben bietet und den 
uermdpnteften Hnforderungen entfpticpt 
His Spe3ialitdt fupre icp ein gropes Cager 
! fdmtticper Sport-Bebieidungen fur Hafem 
! undtBafferfport fomiefflr S^ouriftib. Burcp 
I meine japreiangen Erfaprungen ift es mir 
, mdgtid)^ meinen bunden mit fad)gemdpen 
jHatfcpldgen dienen und nur Bor3dgli<pes 
, bieten 3U bdnnen, und poffe icp, mit Ipren 
gefcpdpten Huftrdgen beeprt 3U merden* 
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seines Innern, seiner Seeie. Wird das Ausstellungsmaterial, von 
diesem Standpunkt vereinigt geordnet und bewertet, wird dieser 
Gesiditspunkt audi dem ganzeii Unternehmen gegeniiber von 
der Leitung zur Oeltung gebracht, dann sdhlldert jede verstand- 
nisvoll ausgebaute Abteilung Natur und Seeie in inniger Ver- 
kniipfung und Wechselwirkung. So erhebt sich das in Leipzig 
geplante Werk nidit aliein zum Sammelpunkt alles dessen, was 
bisher erreidit isL sondern zur ungeheueren ideeli belebenden 
Kraft fiir den einheitlichen Vormarsdi unserer Tedinik und Kultur! 


DIE 

KINEMATOGRAPHIE AUF DER 
BUCHGEWERBEAUSSTELLUNG 
IN LEIPZIG 



leradezu beispielios ist die Entwicklung der Kine- 
matographie gewesen. Der armselige flimmernde 
Kinematograph um 1900, der wie eine krankhafte 
Spielerei von kleinen Unternehmern den kleinen 
Leuten in fragwiirdigen Buden und scblechten nie- 
drigen Laden vorgefiihrt wurde, ist nicht mehr. Der Typus jenes 
Kinematographen von ehedem, der brutal, sdhreiend bunt wie 
seine Plakate, auf die verworrenen Sinne des niederen Volkes 
spekulierte, liegt in den leijten Ziigen. Der Kinematograph von 
heute bannt sein Publikum, das nicht mehr zu unterscheiden ist 
von dem des Spredh-Theaters, in gro^en, wundervollen Lidhtspiel- 
hausern mit der Oebarde und dem mimischen Spiel der gro^ten 
SchauspieIer,errolltmit unbeschreiblich lebenswahremAusdrudk 
die Wogen des Meeres uber den Strand und la^t das Laub der 
Silberpappel leise im\( inde zittern, er zeigt mit einer Klarheit, 
die etwas Schredkliches hat, den Kampf derBlutkorper mit den 
Spirochaeten des Fiebers und lal^t alle die komplizierten Ma- 
schinen, die der Mensch erfunden, lautlos vor uns ihre Arbeit 
verriditen. Das Wesen des Kinematographen ist nicht mehr ohne 
Wiirde, nicht mehr ohne Form und Inhalt. Wer steht nicht alles 
im Dienste des Filmbildes! Zuerst waren es die Buhnenkiinstler, 
audh dieOro^en kamen; dann dieMaler und Wissenschaftler und 
zuleht — ein wenig widerstrebend zwar — die Literaten. Einmal 
haben dem Kinematographen die bedeutenden Verbesserungen 
geholfen, mit der die Aufnahme- und dieWiedergabeapparate 
ausgestattet warden, auch dieVerwendung des Mikroskopes und 
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Dl ANTONMO I'UCCi SOX k>A II. RlTkATTO 

l)i DANTH 


Qucsto the tH'stc di t olo! s.iniuuiinv'. 
po.sto .sciiucnfc .illc inttifc kante, 
dipiiiSi* i tiotto in Hjuna di i )anfe. 
the di parotc k' si hell'vMdiitnv'. 

Diritto paragon fu di scnicn je: 
col braccio inaiico aoointlha la scriU 
pcrdi^ signorcfigid inolto sc ienje, (Ivira 


{' t.c'ine p.i! luir.ibito benipno, 
t OM nel inoiulo tti, i on hitte fpi.uitc 
tnrhi, t h'onoian v hi danantc 
k }V!la I on aftetio nello suigno. 

1’’ '1 suo parlar hi ton tanta misiira, 
the ‘morono la litta di hircn^c 
di pregio, onde antor lama k* dura. 


Ikrfetto di fatten\e t* qui dipmto. 
com'a sua nila tu di varne cinto. 
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Wl-:i^ BLIECHER LIEST, 
Vl'RDIENT DEN PREIS 
VOR EINEM, DER UN' 
WISSF-NDISXUND DER 
1ST JENEM VORZUZIE' 
HliN, DER DAS GELESE' 
NIC NICHT VERGISST: 
ICIN SOLCHER 1ST VON 
I IOICHICRM WER'i; DER 
DAS GICIJCSICNE ALICII 
VICRSTEHT, DOCH H01-> 
IIICREN WERT ALS Dll' 
Sl'CR HAT DER MANN. 
DER DANACH FRISCH 
ANS HANDELN GEHT 



INDISCHER SPRUCH 
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ZIELE UND 
AUSSICHTEN DER 
G ARTENSTADT- BEWEG UNG 

VON 

DR. KARL MANGOLD 
DRESDEN 

Problem des Stadtebaues ist heule, im Gegensafe zu 
friiher, wo unsere Stadte klein und ihr Wachstum gering 
war, bei dem ungeheueren Wadislum derselben augeror- 
dentlich dringlidi. Die sdiwersien Migstande liegerr vor: 
die gro^e Masse der Bevdlkerung ist von derNalur in einem 
Grade abgeschlossen, wie er in der deutschen Geschichte 
iiberhaupt noch nichl dagewesen ist; die ganze Anlage der Stadte ist 
nidit entfernt so planvoll, wie sie sein rnii^te. Die Preise des Bodens sowie 
derWohnungen sind ungeheuerlich und vor allem auch der augere Anblick 
von einer sdireckenerregenden Ha^lidikeit. Wohl hat man durch Bauord^ 
nungen und Bebauungsplane, durdi Sdiaffung offentlidier Anlagen, durdi 
Anlegen vonVillenstadtteilen und Vororten und ahnlidres mehr Abhilfe zu 
sdiaffen versucht, aber dodr nur mit ganz ungeniigendem Erfolge. 

Es drangt sich der Gedanke auf zu versudien, auf einer neuen Grundlage, 
auf billigem Land drauBen, ganz neue Stadte aufzubauen, die nicht durdi 
die Siinden der Vergangenheit belastet sind. Vorstufen zu einem soldien 
Vorgehen sind ja ohnedies vorhanden in den Griindungen so mandher grofeen 
Terrain-Gesellsdiaften, namentlidi in Berlin und Umgebung, ferner in den 
groBen Arbeiter-Kolonien der GroBindustrie, wie z. B. in den bekannten 
Anlagen der Firma Krupp, und endlich audi in einigen ganz besonders her- 
vorragenden und umfangreidien Baugenossenschafis'Griindungen. Hier 
reiht sich nun zwanglos der Gedanke der Gartenstadt ein, der aus England 
zu uns gekommen isl. Dort verdffentlidite Ende 1898 Ebenezer Howard, von 
Beruf Stenograph und jefet am Ende der fiinfziger Jahre stehend, ein Buch 
To morrow' (spaler unter dem Titel ’Garden Cities of to morrow', deutsdi 
unter demTitel’Gartenstadte inSicht', Jena,Diederichs), das groBesAufsehen 
erregte. Es gehi aus von dem Grundgedanken, daB auf der einen Seite die 
groBen Stadte iiberfiillt, auf der anderen das Land entvdlkert sei und daB es 
darauf ankomme, Stadt und Land miteinander zu vermahlen durdi Schaffung 
von Gartenstadten, weldie die Vorteile des Landes mit denen der Stadt ver- 
einigen. Eine solche Gartenstadt soil nur eine begrenzte GroBe haben, etwa 
30000 Einwohner, dann soli ein dauernd zu erhaltender, gro&er landwiri- 
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BOOKBINDING IN GREEN MOROCCO, WITH GOLD AND BLACK TOOLING 


DESIGNED BY P. A. DEMETER, EXECUTED BY HQBEL AND DENCK 



BOOKBINDING IN LEMON YELLOW MOROCCO. WITH GREEN INLAY AND GOLD TOOLING 
DESIGNED BY P. A. DEMETER, EXECUTED BY HUBEL AND DENCK 
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BOOKBINDING IN BUFF MOROCCO, WITH INLAY 
AND GOLD TOOLING. BY PAUL KERSTEN 


BOOKBINDING IN BLUE MOROCCO, WITH INLAY 
AND GOLD TOOLING. BY PAUL KERSTEN 


BOOKBINDING IN RED CALF, WITH INLAY AND GOLD 
TOOLING. BY PAUL KERSTEN 


BOOKBINDING IN PIGSKIN, WITH TOOLING 
BY PAUL KERSTEN 
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VCLLUM ejlNDINO. DESIGNED BY KARL KOSTER 


HOOKBINDINO IN LEATHER. WITH GOLD TOOLING 
DESIGNED BY KARL KOSTER 
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BOOKBINDING IN NATURAL COLOURED PIGSKIN, WITH 
BLIND TOOLING. BV FRANZ WEISSE 
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PARCHMENT BINDING, WITH B4TIK ORNAMENTATION 
BY FRANZ WEISSE 
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THE ART OF THE BOOK IN FRANCE 
BY E. A. TAYLOR 

L INGKRINCr in thought over the far-away days of the 
glorious bibliographic and typographical past that France 
has enjoyed, one finds little has happened, amidst all the 
changes which have swept over those arts in recent years, 
to disturb the employment of her bibliopegic artists. There 
are few of her remaining old streets through which one passes with¬ 
out being attracted in tuic way or another to the sign of the relieur- 
iloreur. To give a remarkable instance of this unique position one 
has only to recall the sale of the collection of the Vicomte de la 
Croix-Laval in 1902, in which the books were not catalogued in the 
names of the author but in that of the bookbinder. But this is not sur¬ 
prising when wc consider the excellent craftsmanship of such men as 
G. Canape, C'hamboIIc-Duru, S. David,Charles Lanoe, Marius Michel, 
G. Mercier, Rene Kicfier, and the fascinatingexecution of the designs 
on vellum by Andre Marc. Yet it is not uncommon to hear the travel¬ 
lers’commcsit that books with an attractive outside appearance are non¬ 
existent in Paris. Unlike England, France expends little additional 
labour on the lasting, apart from the certain attractive qualities of cloth 
or paper-covered hoard casings, while modern end-papers, as known in 
other countries, have so far found little consideration. Much energy is 
focussed on the tditim tk /uxt^ embodying the work of popular artists, 
good paperami typc,thc result being a limited number of paper-covered 
volumes, all excellently prtiduced, but very often disappointing in their 
page arrangement and design and the suitability of text to type and 
type to illustration. M But this leads me into an explanatory discussion 
on the old printer’s independence of other craftsmen whose art is now 
divided into separate and recognised trades. And it is remarkable that it 
should be so to such a great extent, for fewer places other than Paris are 
so sympathetically enjoined to their artists. It may be the fault of the 
artist who is more enwrapped in his craft than the art evolved in its 
ultimate end. M Within the last few years,however,printing has vastly 
improved, and this has been due in no small measure to the efforts of 
MM. G. Peignot and Sons. As early as 1900 the Peignot type foundry 
introduced a new typography with frankly modern tendencies, the best 
testimony of their efforts at that time being the productions of “Grasset, 
following with the “ Aurtol,” and later on the Bellery-Desfontaines 
typc.s and ornaments. At the same time, not desiring to lose touch with 
that which in typography t»f the past is most intrinsically valuable for 
to-day, a little booklet issued lately, entitled “ Les Cochins, by the two 
brothers Peignot, clearly demonstrates the results of their attainrnent. 
This booklet, apart from' being a catalogue of their research, has behind 




it the primary desire that editors and printers should try to realise the 
significance of a typographical revival in France, and the influence it 
would have on all branches of the graphic arts. Despite the remark¬ 
able progress that process work has made, apart from the most ingenious 
inventions and machinery being of French origin, wood-engravers and 
wood-engraving, as employed for illustrative purposes, maintain a pro¬ 
minent and more unique position in France than in any other European 
country. Amongst the most recent productions of note “ Daphnis et 
Chloe ” (p. 190),printed and published by M. L. Pichon, is uncommonly 
good, in fact all that issues from M. Pichon’s little establishment is 
unusually refined. Then there are others, but space will not permit 
me to dwell on each one’s excellent qualities. However, I must not 
neglect to mention the remarkable edition of “ Le Grand Testament de 
Fran9ois Villon,” vyhich I have seen in preparation by M. A. M. 
Peignot, with illustrations and especially designed type by Bernard 
Naudin; also some thoughtful little volumes in the series “LesMaitres 
du Livre,” published by MM. Georges Cres et Cie under the direction 
of M. Ad. van Bever; and if it were not for the thoughtful, untiring 
efforts of such editors as M. Lucien Vogel, of the “ Gazette du Bon 
Ton,” and publishers of editions d"art as MM. A. Blaizot, L. Carteret, 
H. Floury,F, Ferroud, Jules Meynial, R. Helleu, Rene Kieffer, E. Rey, 
Octave Charpentier, E. Levy, and H. Piazza, the bibliophiles of Paris 
would have a poor output from which to select. From amongst others 
the notable and varied publications of the libraries Ollendorff, Larousse, 
Hachette et Cie, A. Fayard et Cie, Caiman Levy, Plon-Nourrit et Cie, 
Adrian Sporck, L. Michaud, E. Flammarion and A. Vaillant should be 
noted. Finally I must not forget to mention the powerful influence of the 
“Societe des Amis des Livres,” “ Les Cent Bibliophiles,” the “ Socidte 
Normande du Livre illustre,” and the “ Societe du Livre d’Art Contem- 
porain” ; and without a prolonged description of each Societe it must 
suffice, to mention the prosperity the “ Societe des Amis des Livres ” 
enjoys under the presidency of M. Henri Beraldi, the originator of the 
“ Societe des Bibliophiles de Paris’’and a publisher of note. Amongst his 
first efforts “ Paysages Parisiens,” by Emile Goudeau, and G. Montor- 
gueil’s “ Paris au Hasard,” both illustrated by Auguste Lepere, are the 
most distinguished, and to him my thanks are due for his kindly interest 
in my bibliographical quest, and to the President of “ Les Cent Biblio¬ 
philes,” M. Eugene Rodrigues, for his generosity in placing at my dis¬ 
posal pages and illustrations from his admirable collection. 3 & After all, it 
is to men like these, and to the organizations to which they belong, that 
France owes the prominent bibliographical position she holds, and the 
freedom her excellent artists and craftsmen enjoy in retaining for us in 
fitting garb the minds of the great, be they echoes of the past or turbu¬ 
lent cries in the dark, the songs of the open and sunlight, the sonnets of 
autumn and shade, or the love in the laughter of children. 
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I I. Dl .RN'n.R 1.1 VRf*; D’RDOUARD PLiLLETAN. 

Voici done Ic pjint Hnal mis a la page ct void le dernier feuillet 
toiirnc! Nul livre dcsurinais nc pt>rtcra cette firmc reputee, ornee de 
la devise einprimtc'c a 1 'hucydide : kthma ex aei.' De meme qu’il 
n’y a plus d’editeur, il ti'y aura plus d’editions Pcllctan. 

Avee quel arnuur, avee quels suitvs, pourtant, le maitre a travaillc 
a cc dernier His de son genie! Cict ouvrage, tout en gravures origi- 
nalcs, c'tait avee Im liatmerk, umic en gravures de reprodu< 51 :ion, les 
deux livres qu’il affectionnait le plus. Dans La Kotisserie deJa Ke'me 
Vedauque, il avail cerii, en quclquc sorte, le testament de la gravure 
sur bois d’iiucrprc'tation, ct, par l-'illustration ct Thabillagc du texte, 
pose' le sccau sur les ouvrages de cct ordre. La Kotmerie rcste le livre 
du xix'" sicclc, lifsmlc cr Im Terre THomme appartiennent au xx'. 
Plus d’illustrations proprcnicnt dices, mais unc suite de libres compo- 
-sitions, parentes du texte par Icur sentiment gc'ncral, — et unc page 
rcnouvelc'c, quVgaient dcs bandeaux de coulcurs, qu’une extraordi¬ 
naire abondance de sujets dccorc. \jC grcc de'Garamond qui, depuis 
plus de quarantc ans, dt»rinaii dans les cas,scs de rimprimerie natio- 
nalc, apportc la sc'dudUon de son ccriture fleurie; en regard, les pages 
de la tradudlion, en cara«itcrcs romains de meme originc,'sc disjposent 
avee noblesse. I’lt, quand, on arrive a la partie moderne, laspe< 5 t 
change. Le texte de M. Anatolc Prance s’y de'roulc comme unflcuve 
entre les cent dots dcs gravures. Puis, ^‘a ct la, aux endroits choisis, 
de grandcs compositions en plcinc page. Partout, un ordre evident et 
unc richesse ntm moins cvidcntc. Chaouc livre de Pcllctan est parcil 
a la sallc d‘un ntuse'e bicn dispose'? la .sallc (THesiodect de La Terre (c^ 
f Homme est unc dcs plus somptucuscs ct dcs plus ctranges. Son grcc. 
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LE TRANSrORKIST^E 

O ES ongincs de la tcrre a I’apparition de Thomme, le 
deVeloppcment dcs formes cst pareil a celui dc I’arbre. 
Les organismes definis sontlesfeuilles eparpillees, les fruits 
naissants et les fruits murs, les fruits tombes, les fleurs 
ouVertes, Plus bas les rameauje indistincts, les branches 
frustes, le tronc massif, les racines perdues qui lient la 
forme epanouie a la substance originelle. Ainsi, les formes 
de la SJie qui cherchent I’equilibre a la clarte de la conscience, 
tendent a se differencier de la forme de I’unWers. La terre 
est nue a I’origine, et parait nue encore a I’heure ou la Vie 
essentielle s’elabore au fond de la mer. Puis, les forces inte- 
rieurcs se reVelent a sa surface en VegetauK gras et confus, 
en betes chaotiques ou le sol attache le poids des alluvions 
primitives; puis ce sont dc hautes forSts qui repandent dans 
le ciel Ubre leurs bras charges de feuilles Vei'tes, ce sont 
d’harmonieuK animaux; Thomme apparait, s’efforgant d’or- 
donner son ^tre, de marier son r^thme interieur au r-^thme 
entier dc la nature; enfin I’esprit Veut s’affranchir, domincr 
les lois dc la Vie: les lois de la Vie le suppriment. Or, I’in-f 
telligence des hommes prend contact aVec la nature en sui- 
Vant les memes chemins. De son eVeil a son eclosion, a scs 
eclipses periodiques, elle repete mot a mot I’histoire dcs 
ages confus qui I’ont precede sur la terre. L’artiste primitif 
laisse engagecs dans la forme du mondc les architectures 
ti'ansitoires, hommes, b^tes et plantcs, oil la substance dc 
la Vic fleurit pour un moment. Dans leurs manifestations 
brutes, tous les archaismes se touchent, Tesprit humain n’a 
qu’un bcrccau. La forme des statues antiques est empri-- 
sonnee dans la pierre, comme ces monstres indistincts que 
le sol nc Veut pas quitter et dont il empate toujours les 
articulations epaisscs. En elles, pesamment, circulc unc Vie 
torpide et muette, unc chalcur qui n’est pas flammc encore: 
dans sa matricc de granit, le germe de I’csprit tressaillc. 
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GIROUETTES 

BS hommes sages comparenf ^oJon- 
tiers leurs conkmporains ^ des 
girouefks que k moindre i)ent fait 
^irer. Moi qui suis Vami des girouetks, je 
pense qu'on a peut-Cdre tort de tes juger 
si tegerement. ]i Lorsque dans t'espoir, 
sou'i}ent degu, de S}oir te det s'ectaireir, je 
lil te^e tes yeux iters te petit peiipte girouet- 
tique^ je Hois te laboureur se diriger exae- 
tement Hers Vendroit que Hise te chasseur, 
et te bateau Hoguer dans ta mane direction, 
et te teHrier courir au meme but, et ta siraie 
indiquer du doigt k meme point m^sterieux. 
]IE It ^ a done entente absotue entre toutes 
tes girouettes. ]1E Jlimer te ebangement ne 
me parait pas si ddestable que ga.... L'im¬ 
portant e'est que tout te monde soit d'accord, 

George Auriol. 
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iS lie vsaurab approiiver cette Liclie 

ji^ J TT I Ii«iimii\« <jiti ine.surent la 

■L ]H I Jiiree cle leur iiiiectuiii a celle tie la 

fi4ictte tie letir.'i anti^; et ptnir tiiot, 
Iiien lom tletre tl uiie Intiiieur st 
iS i iiii i I ' lii ir iii ^ WB^. iKUSA'e, je me |>it|ue tl aimer jii.st|ueA: 
cii la prusoii et tlaii.s le xe|Hilcre. .1 eii ai reiitlu tle.s 
temoigiiage.s |>ul>lic.ii tliiraiit la plus eliutitle perse¬ 
cution tie ce grami et tlivm 1 Iieoplnfe, et j ai tuit 
voirtpic, parmi 1 inlulelite tin siecle tin nous sommes, 
ilse trouve encore ties aunties asses genereiises pour 
inepriser tout ce tpie les unties crai^iient; mais, 
puistpie sa mort in a ravi le nuiyen tie le scrvir, je 
veux tioimer a sa memoire les stmts tpte j avals tles- 
tiiies a sa pcrsonne, et faire voir a la iiosterite tine, 
pourvu t|ue 1 ignorance ties iinpnmeurs ne mette 
point tie faute a ties ouvrages tpii tl etix-memes n en 
ont pas une, elle ne saurait nen avaiir tpii |mis.ve ega- 
ler ce tpi ils valent. ...(^inctmtpie aclietera t e tligiie 
livre, sans tloute sera contraint tl avouer tpie c est la 
premiere fois tpt ll a liien III I Iieopliile. IX* sorte t|ue 
je ne fais pas tlilliculte tie |iul»lier Iiauteineiit tpie 
tons les morts m tons les vivants n tmt nen tpii puisse 
approclier ties forces tie ce vigoureux genie; et st, 
parmi les tleriners, il se rencontre tpieltpie extrava¬ 
gant tpii juge tpie j ollense sa gloire imaglnaire, pour 
lui montrcr tpie je le crains aiitaiit coinme je 1 estime, 
je veux tpi’il saclie tpie je m’appelle Dk St UD^R Y. 
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Le Grasset. 

^ L’cpoque contcmporaine semble, par ses recherches, vouloir trou- 
ver une nouvelle expression du vrai et du beau. Cependant, il est 
certaines pcrsonnes chez lesquelles le besoin d’un Art nouveau ne se 
fait pas sentir d’une fa^on bien intense. « Nos aines, disent-ils, nous 
ont laisse de tels monuments d^art que nous ne pouvons esperer Jes 
surpasser. Pourquoi ne pas nous en tenir aux interpretations de ccs 

A cette objection, notrereponse semblcramoins temeraire en nous 
aidant des declarations qu’a faites le grand critique Taine, avec son 
autorite indubitable, dans sa Philosophie de I’Art. « L’oeuvre dart, 
dit-il, estdeterminee par un ensemble qui est I’etat general de I’esprit 
et des moeurs environnantes. » Plus loin il la definit ainsi: « 11 y a une 
direction regnante qui est celle du siecle; les talents qui voudraient 
pousser dans un autre sens trouvent Tissue fermee; la pression de 
Tesprit public les comprime ou les devie en leur imposant une florai- 
son determinee. » Et encore:« L’oeuvre de Tartiste a laquelle auront 
contribue secretement des millions de collaborateurs inconnus sera 
d’autant plus belle qu’outre son travail et son genie elle contiendra le 
genie et le fravail du peuple qui I’entoure et des generations qui 

AissoNs done aux Elzevir, aux Fournier le Jeune et aux Didot 
la gloire d’avoir si merveilleusement resume Tart typogra- 
phique des xvi‘, xviii' et xjx' siecles, et que notre oeuvre a 
nous soit comme une resultante de la periode contemporaine. Ce qui 
a toujours ete le caractere dominant de Tart fran^ais, e’est ce souci de 
la clartc, de la precision, qui fait que dans ses diverses manifestations 
Timagination n’a jamais empiete sur le domaine de la raison. Or, en 
observant le type dessine par Eugene Grasset, ne retrouvons-nous 
pas Tindice de toutes ces qualites ? Tout d’abord, il est simple, e’est-a- 
dire qu’il n’y arien qui soit superflu, rien qui ne vise pas uniquement 
a donner a chaque lettre ses caracteres distinctifs. C’est pour ainsi 
dire la synthese de la lettre indiquee au pinceau, sans deviations, 
sans inutilites, mais d’un trait stir et ferme qui ne laisse rien au hasard. 
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C’Siaii, iL men souvieni, par une nuif d’aufomne, 

Triste et froide, a peu pres semblable k celle-ci; 

Le mtirmure da vent, de son bruit monotone, 

Dans mon cerveau lasse bergaii mon noir souci. 

J’eiais k la fenetre, attendant ma mattresse; 

Et, tout en ecoutant dans cette obscurite, 

Je me sentais dans L’kme une telle detresse, 

Q^’iL me vint le soupgon d’une infidelite. 

La rue oil je logeais etait sombre et deserte; 

Q^elques ombres passaient, un falot k la main; 

Qpand la bise soufflait dans la porte entr’ouverte. 

On entendait de loin comme un soupir humain. 

Je ne sais, k vrai dire, k quel fSckeux presage 
Mon esprit inquiet alors s abandonna. 

Je rappelais en vain un reste de courage, 

Et me sentis fremir lorsque Lheure sonna. 

Elle ne venait pas. Seal, la t$te baissee, 

Je regardai longtemps les mars et le chemin, — 

Et je ne t’ai pas dit quelle ardeur insensee 
Cette inconstante femme allumait en mon sein; 

Je naimais quelle au monde, et vivre un jour sans elle 
Me semblaii un destin plus affreux que la mort. 

Je me souviens pourtani quen cette nuit cruelle 
Pour briser mon lien je Jts un long effort. 

Je la nommai cent fois perflde et delay ale, 

Je comptai tous les maux quelle m’avait causes. 

JiSlas ! au souvenir de sa beaute fatale, 

Q^els maux et quels chagrins netaient pas apaises ! 

Le jour parut enffn. — Las d’une vaine attente. 


•M A. DE MUSSET^S “LES NUIT8” (JULES MEYNIAL. 
RINTED IN TYPE DESIGNED BY ADOLPHEQIRALDON 
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Dcax atmt-s e.H.ncntit'lk-s «nt produit ccUfet. Dabord, 
el bicn visibUnncnt, uni? ruorhulcsae native Ic pr^destinait 
<uix cuiotion3 aigtiiis. voluptca cm lourments : ia fren^sie 
d’aimer tr^pidlc erj sea premiera poemes. tout comme la 
fureur de at* tourrnenter exaapert^ra Ics derniers. Done, a 
corps perdu. I'adolcsccnt s'est rud ^ la joic : «L y tord ct use 
ses nerfs. si bien {ju'iL cn arrive avant L'heure i rdpulsemcnt 
des Energies vllales. <}ui sera la scconde cause de son abat- 
ternent. ?V ccltc. dtape de sa vie. pour que la crisc se mani- 
feste. il Hufflni de quelqtte amour Irornpd, dvdnement banal, 
prevu. et dont it devisait nagudre sans amertume, mais qui, 
cette ftds. ctMtu-ide avec un dtat de rdeeptivitd anorrnaie; 
la volonte ne reagit plus, t-t (c blesse, bcaucoup moins 
bli'sse que rnaUuk-. acceple son sort, adoptc sa destince, 
ccnK'entft* en elle ses faeultes pensantes cornmc scsfacultes 
nerve-uses, et ddliberement se couchc sur son lit d’incu- 
r<ible, pour crier jusqu’i ce qu’il eri rneure. 

parler franc, et pour tout dire. Musset avait reconnu 
dans sa douleur la source njcine de son genic; ce besoin 
de sc)u|/rarK-e, qui ddjA lul etait devenu naturcL, allait aitisi 
lui devenir prdciettx. Est-ce un jugement tdmdraire, de con- 
siddrer que cel atnoureux au ddsespoir ait eu la pretention 
de serigef erj persotifiage de Idgende et d’incarncr, dans la 
rndmoire des houirnes. !e type de Lamanl au dix-neuvieinc 
sidcle ? Les grandes passions. e.»» sotrune, sont asser. rares; 
L'amour total, exclusif, absolu, ne se rencontre guere que 
dans les livres ; tdiaque sidcle d peine nous cn donne un: 
H^loise €?t Abeilard. Dante et B^-atricc, L<uire et Pdtrarque, 
Romijo ct Juliette, puis, toutc aetile, Manon Lescaut ou 
M*'“ de Lespinasse. et Musset tout aeul... Pourquoi pas? II 
sVigale, en pens^^e, aux illustres romans d'amour; i lul seul 
Il sera le po^me ct le pot*tc lout A la fois, I’oeuvrc v^cue, 
une monographie du d^sespoir chant 4 ,1'inoubliabic, I’uniquc, 
etsarjs que nnune un nom de femme s’accroche I I’aur^ole 
du stem.. Oui, pourquoi pas ? Et po4tiquement, avee une 
complaisance d’exception, il s'aide. J la douleur. Gudrir? 11 
tie le voudrait pas! Ru besoin. des poisons I’ernpecheront 
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DE DAPHNIS ET CHLOE 
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du trespas de leur maistre. Apres que Dorcon 
fut cnterre Qiloc mena Daphnis en la cavemc des 
Nymphest ou elle le nettoya, et quant et quant pour 
la premiere fois en presence de Daphnis lava aussi 
son beau corps d'elle-mesme, blanc et poly comme 
albastre, et qui nWoit que faire d^estre lave pour 
sembler beau, puis en cueilknt ensemble des fleurs 
que portoit la saison, en firent des chappeaux aux 
images des Nymphes, et attacherent contre la 
roche k fluste de Dorcon pour offrande, puis cela 
faict retoumerent vers leurs chevres et brebis, les- 
quefles ils trouverent toutes tapies contre k terre 
sans paistre ny besler, pour Fennuy et le r^et 
qu'efles avoyent, ainsi qu'il est a presumer, de ne 
veoir plus ny Daphnis ny Chloe, mais aussi-tost 
quklles les apper^eurent, et qu^eux se prindrent a 
les sifler comme de coustume, et a joiier du fk- 
geoflet, efles se leverent incontinent, et se prindrent 
a pasturer comme devant, et les chevres a sauteler 
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Madame, d'Aleman.) 
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THE ART OF THE BOOK IN AUSTRIA 
BY A. S. LEVETUS 

L ike other countries Austria has, in all that relates to the book, 
gone through periods of high developments, followed by a 
time of inactivity which could but lead to eventual decay. 
That in the past many works of a high artistic value as regards 
printing, illustrations, type, and binding, in fact all the quali¬ 
ties which go to make an artistic production, were issued by the various 
presses, many books still existing go to prove. On the whole the printers 
of Austria were never very numerous, and she has never been a book- 
producing centre, even in the Capital itself, as have been many German 
cities, such as Nuremberg, Augsburg and Leipzig. Under the Empress 
Maria Theresa the art of the book flourished, for being possessed of a 
fine artistic nature, she granted many privileges to the makers of books, 
and set great value on such volumes as were real works of art. Her son, 
Joseph II, who during his youth, following the custom of the time, 
adopted a trade, chose printing, and mastered it thoroughly. He 
likewise granted certain privileges to the printers and in every way 
encouraged the art. Dur¬ 
ing the second half of the 
eighteenth century the Art 
of the Book developed con¬ 
siderably. New types were 
invented, woodcut engrav¬ 
ings gave way to copper 
engravings, the paper was of 
the best quality, the bind¬ 
ings of the finest leather and 
of beautiful design, every¬ 
thing, including the end¬ 
papers, reached the highest 
standard. But reaction was 
inevitable in Austria as it 
was in other countries, for 
the age of machinery had 
come. Hand-made paper, 
which had furnished astaple 
trade in Moravia since 1520, 
when the first paper-mill 
was founded in Gross-Ul- 
lersdorf, deteriorated ; the 
printing-machine took the 
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place ot the haml-prcs^ ; the tine hami-tiH'lcti leather bindings were 
forced to yield to the m^^re coinincrci.il article, M But in Austria, as 
elsewhere, the Art tU the liiu»k was ti^ be rrb*>rn, and it w.is William 
Morris who w.is to give the impulse, tisr the tame ol the Kelmscott 
Press had reached Vienna. 'I'he men ot the new school, Allred Roller, 
Josef I loflmaiMi, Koloman Moser, Baron Myrhacli, Rudolf von Larisch, 
and others have spread the nesv teaching. I'he moment was the right 
one, the need of reft^rm in all aiul everything concerning himk-produc- 
tion was rcct>gni.sed a-* part ot the pri'grammc when the general t|ucstion 
of the teaching ot art was raised in ; hut the regeneration of the 

Art of the Book really d-itetl trum the heguming of the present 
century. It must not he ilvnight that no ctiorts had hccii made to 
rescue the art previous to the great reform, bar fr«»m it. ‘I'wcnty- 
fivc years ago the first steps were taken hy the founding ot the Imperial 
“Lehr -und Versuchsaustalt fiir graphi.chr K.unst,"an institution for 
teaching and experimenting in graphu art, where fr«»m the first excel¬ 
lent work was done uiulcr Ilotrat foler. The “Hof -und Staats- 
druckerci ” (Imperial and State Printing Other) had heen called into 
existence eighty ycar^ prrvioudy. But the great impetus was given 

some dtiwn years ago when 
men trained in the new 
schotd ot thought in decor¬ 
ative art were appointed 
teai hers in the various 
St houls and institutions. Jf 
1 he .'\rt of the Book in 
Austria in it s modern aspect 
is but y«»uiig,but itsdcvelop- 
mciit is most interesting. 
All that is best in graphic 
art »4 the pa*t served as the 
gruimd vvuik t»n which to 
iniihi the art ol our time ; 
anti this artistic basis being 
ttt sti tine a calibre, sound 
anti sute, has letl to very 
saiisfaviory results. First, 
in the teaching of ttrnamen- 
tal writing under Professor 
Rudtdf vofi Larisch. He has 
cxpttuinied his tenets in his 
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“i'nterricht in ornarnenta- 
Icr Schrift,” a work of great 
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value to all interested in this subject. What he aims at is form, con¬ 
figuration and spacing, to add rhythm to the letters themselves, and to 
harmonise one with another in the building-up of the word ; for even 
the simplest of words rightly rendered should be decorative. He does 
not consider the creating of new forms of paramount importance, but 
sets much store on the relation of the letter to the word, the word to 
the sentence. These should fit into one another in the same manner 
as the component parts of a perfect piece of architecture, for, as in 
architecture we see the foundation of all art, so in lettering the basis 
of all book decoration is to be sought. This theory is supported by 
the study of early printed works and more particularly so in those 
printed towards the end of the sixteenth century. Here we see the 
aim was to achieve harmony in type, ornament and illustration. This, 
too, is the aim of those who produce artistic books other than those issued 
by the ordinary publisher. Unfortunately there are but few of the former 
class in Austria. But many of the Austrian artists are engaged in illus¬ 
trating books for German and other publishers. In Vienna, Artur Wolf 
has published some very fine works illustrated by Franz von Bayros, 
Ferdinand Staeger, andother 
artists; Konegen’s series of 
children’s books, illustrated 
by Marianne Hitschmann- 
Steinberger,arefullof charm 
and understanding of child 
life; Gerlach and Wiedling’s 
books for children have been 
illustrated by various artists: 

Professor Czeschka, Karl 
Fahringer, F. Staeger, Franz 
W acik, Fraulein Frimberger 
among others. That excel¬ 
lent work is being done may 
be gathered from our illus¬ 
trations. Fraulein C. Hassel- 
wander has done very good 
work as an illustrator of 
children’s stories ; C. Koy- 
strand has won renown as an 
illustrator of refined humour; 

Ferdinand Staeger is one of 
the best-known illustrators 

ofthe“MunchnerJugend,” ..s.on.d by .. bhmoa. pubushbo bv thb 

and a draughtsman of great fENSK? klub. Prague 
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Herr Mader’s type is less 
clear, though it is interest¬ 
ing. For this ProfessorHofF- 
mann has made the borders 
and ornament. Fraulein 
Schmidt may also be 
counted amongst those who 
have created new and in¬ 
teresting types. These have 
all been published by the 
“ Hof -und Staatsdruck- 
erei.” M In the provinces 
Bohemia holds the first 
place in the Art of the 
Book, which is but natural 
considering how high a 
prestige Prague, Pilsen, 
Kuttenberg, and other of 
her towns enjoyed in by¬ 
gone ages. In modern 
graphic art and book-de¬ 
coration many Czech artists 
have distinguished them¬ 
selves. The various repro¬ 


ductions here show that 
their inspirations are those 
of the true artist. To these 
must be added Zdenka Brau- 
nerova, Adolf Kaspar, and 
Vojtech Preissig. That the 
publishers are collaborating 
with the artists is a good 
sign, and the next few years 
will no doubt see further 
developments. The fact that 
the modern movement in 
Bohemia in the Art of the 
Book is still in its infancy, 
and that, in spite of this, so 
much that is good has already 
been done, speaks well for 
the future. 
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EXAMPLES OF ORNAMENTAL WRITING BY PROF. RUD, VON LARI 
FROM “UNTERRICHT IN ORNAMENTALER SCHRIFT" 
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INITIAL LETTER AND BORDER DESIGNED BY PROF. C. O. 
CZESCHKA. FOR GENZSCH AND HEYSE, HAMBURG 


















































































































































































































































DECORATIVE ILLUSTRATIONS BY ALFRED KELLER. FOR 
R. H. BARTSCH'S ’* 8ITTERSUS8E LIEBESOESCHICHTi " 
PUBLISHED BY L. 8TAAKMANN. LEIPZIG 



DECORATIVE ILLUSTRATION BY ALFRED KELLER 
FOR DAS BUOH DER KLEINEN KLEINEN ■■ 
PUBLISHED BY L. STAAKMANN, LEIPZIG 



DECORATIVE ILLUSTRATION BY 

c. hasselwander 



DECORATIVE ILLUSTRATION BY C. KOYSTRAND 
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THE ART OF THE BOOK IN HUNGARY 

HE development of art in Hungary reached its highest point 
in the fifteenth century. The influence of the Italian renais¬ 
sance made itself felt in this country sooner than anywhere 
else, for Mathias Corvinus gathered round him at his Court a 
great many Italian artists and humanists, and acquired numer¬ 
ous finely painted books and manuscripts. The few remaining treasures 
of his library, called corvinas, are wonderful examples of renaissance 
book-illustrations, mostly the work of Italian miniaturists, for it would 
seem that Hungarian artists were not employed by the King. Political 
conflicts and wars put an end to the progress of art, and then came the 
domination of the Turks, who destroyed, or allowed to perish, the exist¬ 
ing monuments of art. Jff There are many reasons to account for the 
long period of depression in book-production and illustrative art which 
followed. Up to as late as the middle of the nineteenth century the edu¬ 
cated classes in Hungary adopted Latin for conversation, and it was also 
the official and legal language of the country. Students went to Italy and 
Germany to acquire culture. Consequently foreign influences were par¬ 
amount, and only the cheapest books were produced at home. Thenative 
typography could not compete with that of other countries, the art of 
the book fell into decay, and Hungarian artists were only employed in 
work of lesser importance. The books which have been published 
in Hungary during the last few years show a distinct advance when 
compared with those previously produced. This is in a large measure 
due to the training offered at the 
National Arts and Crafts School at 
Budapest, where opportunity is given 
for the study of typography, and 
characters based on the national art 
have been introduced and popularized. 

There is a special class for designing 
script based upon the best of the old 
national manuscripts which combine 
the most desirable qualities—legibility 
and artistic form. Three excellent 
examples of the work of the students 
are reproduced on pages 237 to 239. 

Hungary is happy in possessing a num¬ 
ber of really clever book decorators, 
though many of them have settled out¬ 
side their native country, and their 
work has in some respects little of the 
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'ITLE-PAGE WRITTEN IN CORK. BY BLASIl^ 
lUSAY (ARTS AND CRAFTS SCHOOL, BUDAPEST) 
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purely iiutioiial characteristics. A notable example t<f ilii’' i * t«' be bnitul 
in the drawing.s of the M arcjuis Franz vtm Ba\ r«ts, a f lungat lats by race, 
Croatia being his nativ'e province, whose work I’eat's no relation to his 
nationality. i)elicate, retineii, ami eminently dei«>rative, it possesses a 
grace which recalls the poetic charm ot‘ the /«•’/»•« atjd is yet, 

in its technical de.vtcrity and subtle latmpreheijsion ot the reijuiretnenfs 
of black-and-white, modern in feeling. We rrproiim e sonte », harntii*g 
examples of this artist’s work. M Very thtferent in i onteption and 
treatment, but more national iti character, is the decorative ilhi-tration 
l)y Charles Kds (page 236) for his poem, ‘'The Death ot Attila"; while 
other eminent book-decorators arc VV illy Ibigany, many •<} whose 
drawingshavc been published in Fnghuui, Alexander Nagy ami K.neHh - 
Korcisfiii, both leaders of the famous Cirnh'dlii group of arfi a-., Nagy 
is a master of line, endowed with a p«ietic imagination, ami hr adopts 
with wondcrtulsuccess those forms in which the Hungattan nation is 
so rich. Characteristic ol his art is the heiulpiere shown on this page. 
A quaintly treated frontispiece by Blasius Busuy is also reprodiued. 
The original design was executed in burnt cork. 
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•Az anarkia tohelosege- dr Schmitt Jend-tol-. 

TeljQsen Kihetelkn ama nezefek IcIulelossegGi melyok oz dlense- 
ges tatorban s ez az egesz i^ilag az onorfeia biPihdosegere vo- 
rxdbozclag uralhodnab s biHelellen dutvah az ellenerpeb, melye- 
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EXAMPLE OF WRITING WITH REED PEN. BY IMRE KATONA 
STUDENT OF THE ARTS AND CRAFTS SCHOOL, BUDAPEST 
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THE ART OF THE BOOK IN SWEDEN 
BY AUGUST BRUNIUS 


I N Sweden, as elsewhere, the latter half of the nineteenth century 
brought about a brighter period for the Art of the Book as regards 
typography, quality of paper, and binding. Still the decay had 
hardly been as great as in other branches of decoration and handi¬ 
craft. Two publishing firms, P. A. Norstedt, Stockholm, and 
Berling, Lund, have maintained a high standard of bookmaking. On 
the other hand, a more artistic character was adopted between 1870 and 
1880 by using traditional means, by imitating Gothic manuscripts, or 
by a somewhat arbitrary use of Old Northern ornamental art. The re¬ 
naissance, which in Sweden burst forth at the beginning of the nineties, 
originated in a revival of interest in the decorative arts, especially in the 
textiles of the Viking and Saga periods. The Old Northern spirit ran 
like an undercurrent through the life of the whole country, and culmi¬ 
nated in Artur Hazelius’s epoch-making museum work, Skan sen and the 
Northern Museum. Just at the right moment there was added a prac¬ 
tical study of modern bookmaking in England and on the Continent. 
A whole generation was seized by the new ideas which were proclaimed 
with such power by William Morris. To initiate a movement, com¬ 


bining as it does artistic and 
practical knowledge, a pas¬ 
sionate idealist is required. 
Such an idealist isWaldemar 
Zachrisson, a printer of 
Gothenburg (born 1861). 
He studiedin Sweden and at 
the best printing firms in 
Hamburg, Leipzig, V ienna, 
Berlin, and St. Petersburg, 
and developed his taste by 
constant study of the master¬ 
pieces of great times and the 
new English and American 
fine printing practised by 
Morris and De Vinne. As 
soon as he had secured his 
own great business he began 
to work for the raising of 
thewholetrade. Hefounded 
a union of expe^'ts, “All¬ 
manna Svenska Boktrycka- 
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a l52(VtaIet/ mijligen h 152^ anid# 
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bifren Staff/ <tt litct ttDC(«ti^ font 
tiU fJteOdnbate (idi „ptrtbDtmi* Otat>u< 
Utrici.’ i£ct)cr<riet tmtffer- 

tib ©ujlaf SEBafa, f)r>iiUn it 1526 flut- 
(igen aaf fcefaUning om bcfi ntbfilMflnbc. 
Drfadcn ffafi (la toatit nigta anffbrtlgp frrtfter 

rittabt mot 2ut()et oc^ teformartonen, fora biffop Staff 
Idtit ttpcta oc^ utfptiba t (anbet. €tt »appftdbttif/ 
upprAttabt f5t trndttieW tAUnlng At 1523, bicfpAfamroa 
nebtagbt. Soetppcteritt firjiottaticd frtftroeta tiff 

C^Qib' nAmnba ttpffeti ^abe tmtffttHb m mdngb 
ffriftcr bllfblt utglfna, tiff ^tiifad utffptfet ttdfnitt 
anbdnbW. <SA(unba tar >Historia S. Nicolai*, utaif- 
ten tiff minne af biffop ««ico(a«d (4icige fab 
lab), fbtfebb meb «tt tUelblab i trAfnitt fJtcftdffanbe 
cn biffop raeb frAflo, S)etta> fnitt tat niWt 
tactett ffurct. €tt pat anbca trafnitt, fora ontanbW 
toib betta trpcfeti, toto Sungftu SKatia meb Sefud* 
barnet famt ett rainbre ©tea tapeii. 

CiDet At fanuolift, attlUticl f]Atf fpfilat meb trAfnittA- 
fonffcn ocb utfAtt trAfnitteo tib betta ttprferi. €ftet 
At 1527 Aterjinna ti fjonom fora bofttpcfate \ SRalmA. 
C©uffaf ?Bafa, fora tar mpcfet intrejTerab af bob 
ttnctcrifonflen, upptAttabe flAlf At 15K ,,tmbet fbAc 
bcfoihiab" ett tppetert t ©toct^oim, bet febermera f. t 
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reforeningen ” (Swedish Printers’ Society), which worked for the 
establishment of the Museum of Ind.ustrial Art in Stockholm and the 
Technical School for Industrial Art in Gothenburg. In a number of 
ways, through artistic advertisements and articles in the trade papers, 
he tried to prepare the ground for a higher standard in the printing- 
trade generally, and his distinct practical outlook made his efforts 
eminently successful. JS Lately in Sweden the common feature in 
the aims for developing the art of the book has been the accentuation 
of the national character. The difficulties have here been considerable. 
As yet we do not possess a fount designed by a Swedish artist, but 
the types we have are founded on an old predilection for the Roman 
type. Already in 1550 the Roman type had been introduced into 
Sweden. During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries Swedish 
taste was concentrated upon Dutch and French models. The Roman 
type which is now used in Sweden, and which is cut in Hamburg, sug¬ 
gests Caslon’s somewhat modernized type. It is called “ Mediaeval- 
Roman,” and has many advantages, is easy to read, and has an unassum¬ 
ing simplicity. The light tone may perhaps sometimes seem mono¬ 
tonously grey. English readers will certainly find its resemblance to the 
English type, but will also easily discover the differences. M It is char¬ 
acteristic of Swedish printing that it appears to best advantage and is 
most personal in publications of an occasional character intended for a 
select public. The rest of the productions are on a considerably lower 
level. To English and French tastes our belles lettres show an astonishing 
lack of typographical unity. There is a great variety in the size and make¬ 
up, and also various many-coloured paper covers, both of good and bad 
style, are used. However, an improvement has occurred in the last few 
years, a quieter taste has manifested itself. A good step forward is the 
excellent publication of Swedish classics issued by the “ Svenska Vit- 
tqrhetssarnfundet ” (the Swedish Literature Society), and printed at 
Albert Bonnier’s works. Here a severe and pure style is combined with 
exquisite material, and great care is bestowed upon the typography. An 
undertaking like this would be a credit to any country. In equally good 
style is the Swedish edition of Olaus Magnus’s “ Historia de Gentibus 
Septentrionalibus,’’published by another society,the “Michaelisgillet” 
(the Michael Guild). It was written about 1550 by the last Catholic 
Archbishop of Sweden, who was one of the greatest travellers and most 
interesting writers of the Renaissance. The text is illustrated by old 
woodcuts, which had been carried out according to Olaus Magnus’s 
own designs. Two volumes of this splendid work have been printed by 
Almqvist and Wiksell, Uppsala. Jtf In a similar manner the great Handi¬ 
craft Exhibition at Stockholm in 1909 produced four Swedish classics ; 
they were given as prizes in a lottery. These four books were arrangedand 
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printed by tour different firms, an achievement which could not have 
been accomplished ten years earlier. This general survey of the art of 
the book during the last decades would be incomplete if it did not men¬ 
tion a printing firm which, through its good typography, now occupiesa 
prominent position. The two brothers Hugo and Carl Lagerstromhave 
bestowed a great deal of labour on trying to attain a higher level in print¬ 
ing. They learnt their trade in Germany,England,and France,andworked 
for some years—one in Stockholm, the other in Copenhagen—before 
they founded the Lagerstrom Brothers printing firm in 1903. They 
have also taken a prominent part in the arts and crafts movement gene¬ 
rally. They started a paper called the Nordisk Boktryckarkomt {hiorthcm 
Art of Printing), and founded two societies, one of which is the above- 
mentioned“ Michaelisgillet.” Dr. IsakCollijn,adistinguishedlibrarian, 
was the third founder. The first book Lagerstrom Brothers printed 
was a kind of typographical prospectus. Among the eight volumes by 
August Strindberg there is a chemical work called “ Antibarbarus.” 
This book was decorated by a young artist, Artur Sjogren, who is a 
book-decorator with a profound knowledge of old Swedish typography. 
The book was printed in a small choice edition on hand-made paper, and 
four pages are shown here (pp. 249 to 252). Since then Lagerstrom 


Brothers have published nu¬ 
merous large and small 
books,alway s for a more lim¬ 
ited public, but at a price 
which only slightly exceeds 
the ordinary book-prices. 
Their productions express 
the same ideas of compro¬ 
mise that theEnglishMedici 
Society is striving for. Jtf The 
bibliophilepublic in Sweden 
leans towards the old books, 
andwould not support a real 
aristocratic book - business 
on new lines and with 
modern aims. Lagerstr 5 m 
Brothers, however, have 
printed some of the most 
beautiful Swedish books, 
with and without decora¬ 
tion : a couple of historical 


j FORTAALET ELLER INGANG: 

I EENALLMENNELIGHPRACTICA ELLER VADER- 
I BOOK/ EFPTER THE GAMBLE OCH VIJSE 
, ALBERTI. ALKWDl, MALI, OCH PTOLOMEI LXJI- 

[ DOM/ stAdze varandes Ahr ifrA Ahr 


eTARITTVIST OCH SANTORDSPRAk 

B ! 8om allmeent sAyes: Dhet Ar een fodh 
‘ VAn 80 m vanmr een annan fOr Olyckan 
! och Skadan f6r An den kommer. Ther- 
‘ fdre Ar een gladh och godb tlende vAl 
' vArd/ at man henne fdrkunnar. Effter thet 
alia Practlkor och^Prophetier/ Icke alle- 
nast Are skriffne aff then Hclge Andes uppenbarelse/uthan 
och andre/ hvUket een parteendels afflAngHimmelensLopp/ 
aff Plancternes och andra Stiemora beskAdelse/ och een part 
eendels aff l&ng FOrfahrenheet/ aff Himmelena TAckn och 
m&nga OmstAndighceter Are uthdragne och begrundade/Are 
ther fdrordnat och 1 vArcket stAlte/ at vU dher aff om Lycko 
och olycko om/ VAdcr och OvAder tilfttrenne eller framfOrc 
Ath medh goda tiender och sann Budhekapundervljste/akulle 
vkmade varda/ och s& stAdze och altljdh om Lycko och Olycko 
fftroraakaa at fruchta och troo den alzmAchtige gode Oudh. 

.jSA Ar thet rAtt och tilbdrifgit/ja ChristeUgh Kirleek och 
PUcht fordrar thet ock sA medh sigh/ at man gladeligh och 
medh TacksAyelse anammar alia Praktiker eller Prophetler/ 
aom Arc genom then H. And a tUlkenna giflhe/ jemvAl aff an- 
droxn/ bAde konstrljkc naturllge Stlemoklkare/ och andre 


; 

I 

I 


memoirs from the time of 
Charles XII; a series of small 
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books selected from old Swedish literature ; and finally, a reprint of a 
book which certainly has no equivalent in English literature, but 
which all the same would probably have some interest for an English 
public. The title is “ Bonde-practica,” and it is a kind of text-book for 
peasants in nature-study and hygiene, partly written in verse. The 
book was published for the first time in 1662. It is a collection of 
observations founded on the theories of astrology, and told with much 
humour. This book reveals the Swedish outlook on life and the 
education of the people in olden times. Leon Wclamson, a young 
artist, has made for the new edition of this curious old book some 


simple and vigorous illustrations, which without being imitations are 
executed in the old style. It is a masterpiece of Swedish typography. 
JS Book illustrations and decoration play an important part in the 
modern art of the book. Illustrated books have always been popular, 
and many of our best artists of to-day began their careers as illustra¬ 
tors. Carl Larsson is a typical Swedish illustrator and a distinguished 
painter. He illustrates, in colour or black-and-white, his own text. 
But he belongs to an older school in so far as he does not pay so much 
attention to the claims of decoration. Olle Hjortzberg is a compara¬ 
tively young artist. He is in part influenced by the modern English 
school of book decorators, and has done work that would satisfy even 
the most exacting critics. He has acquired an extraordinary mastery 
over the early Christian language ot symbols, and has in his books used 
it in an ornamental manner with great success. At present he is engaged 
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on a richly decorated “State” Bible, 
(‘ ‘ Gust avV’sBible,”)a gigantic un¬ 
dertaking, in which both artist and 
printer hope to surpass themselves 
(p. 248). Jff While Olle Hjortz¬ 
berg and Artur Sjogren are more 
closely attached to the technique 
of the book,Einar Nerman,one of 
the youngest Swedish artists, is 
more independent. He has illus¬ 
trated several children’s books and 
has done some caricatures. There 
is a touch of the rococo in his draw¬ 
ing, and elegance combined with a 
bold wit which proves some French 
influence. His curving lines bring 
forth a “ roguishness ” that is un¬ 
paralleled in Swedish art, and can 
compare with the best foreign 



! 











examples. The illustrations to the well-known tale by Hans Andersen, 
“ Peter the Swineherd” (p. 256), are purely original.Finally, a few 
words regarding modern Swedish bookbinding. Our productions have, 
from the sixteenth century up to the present time, followed sometimes 
German and sometimes French models ; during certain periods, how¬ 
ever, bur craftsman have produced work important and original enough 
to be called “ Swedish.” The middle of the eighteenth century especially 
was a flourishing age for the art of bookbinding. A hundred years later 
the art began to lose its value and importance, but before many decades 
had passed the first sign of an upward tendency was noticed. It was 
in 1886, when Gustaf Hedberg returned from Paris and London where 
he had been studying for a long time. He has designed and carried 
out numerous bindings, and has been especially successful in attaining 
a rich effect by small means. His ingenuity and ability in giving even 
to a simple binding an original character are qualities associated with the 
great craftsmen of all time. .IffThe Countess Eva Sparre,«/(?Mannerheim, 
is at present our leading artist in bookbinding,in the sense that the work 
is entirely her own, independent of traditional style and original in com¬ 
position, in execution, and especially in colour-effects. She has not 
executed a great number of bindings, but they are all distinguished by 
individual character, very modest in their ornamentation, and exquisite 
in the use of the materials. Miss Greta Morssing, who has chiefly 
studied the modern English tooled work, is also an accomplished 
exponent of the art. 
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HALF-TITLE PAGE FROM GUSTAV V’S BIBLE. DESIGNED BY 
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^»msvaflets natur 

iJlf IsASOM FOSSILT HARZ 
^^UTTRYCKTI FORMELN 
C 0=C H^ H 0=C H^ H* O 


TILL SVAFLETS ONTOGENI 

ELLER harledningshistoria 

AN VID^ 
hiller att 
Svaflet ir 
ett element 
ochddjag 
fr&garhvad 
manmenar 
medettele^ 
ment, sva^ 
ras: — en 
kroppsom 
annu icke 

^ar sonderddad. Man definierar sMnnda 
med en negation odi definitionea ^ silun^ 
dav^delos likasom begreppet element. 

astod d^emot med en vissbe# 
stSmdhet att Svaflet var ett sammansatt 



amne af analog konsdtution med ett fos^ 
silt Harz, ett t^eralharz, ett Brandharz, 
med ett ord: att Harz silunda inneholle 
Kol, VSte, Syre eller var ett CHO utan. 
att jag ville itaga mig best^Lmma Ibr^ 
eningens proportioner. Och 6& man \iU 
fordrade mig att framlagga Kolet, VStet 
och Syret svarade jag: vi tro ej pi den 
absoluta idendteten utan n5ja oss med 
analo^er ledande dll hog grad af sannoi^ 
likhet. I minegenskap af Aristoteles lir^ 
junge trorjag icke si mycket pikroppar^ 
nas konsdtudva olikheter utan mera pi 
egenskapemas difierenser under vissa 
gi£na fbrutsittmngar. I min egenskap af 
monist har jag dlls vidare bundit mig 
vid antagandet att alia imnen odi alia 
krafter iro (brvandta och om dearohirji 
ledda urettj,de uppstitt genom fortitning 
och (brtunning, genom kopuladon odi 
korsning, genom arf och omvandling, 
genom urval och kamp, addition och sufe 
sdtudon och hvad mera man vill foresli, 
men att jag dirvid ej si stiangt antapt 
den lagbundna ordnmgen, indamilsen# 
ligheten och dylika svafvande begrepp, 
hvilka jag dock fortfarande skulle vilja 
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OM SVAFLETS NATUR 


Mila svSllvande tills begreppen blifvit 
fullt utredda, eller hvad battre ar, aft 
lagsnade ur terminologien* 

AG AtervAnder 

: : : ^ nu tillSvafletochstaller 

^ uppminpositivaanalogi 

7 "'. ’ ^ nied ett harz emot den 

; ; / poetiska eller metafyj? 

" I " V- sislca liknelsen med in^ 

teiimsbegreppet element, interims eme^ 
dan man tillagger de viktiga orden »annu 
icke» till ordet sonderdeladt. 
fCLikasom ett Harz, CHO, Ur Svaflet 
vid vanlig temperatur: 

Kristallinskt eller amorft; 

Smaltbart; 

Oldsligt i vatten; 

Losligt i Kolsvafla,Terpentin, koMten 
etc.; 

Brannbart; 

Icke ledare af elektricitet; 

Negativt elektriskt genom gnidning; 
Smak- odi luktlost; 

Sprodt; 

Gifver syror (Bemstenssyra, Sylvius# 
syra); 

Gifver med alkalier Harsdpor (=Svafvel# 
lefrar); 

Gifver som syror salter med metalloxi# 
der, d^ Vatet substitueras af metallen. 
CCNu m&ste dessa likheter tagas med ett 
visst ofverseende, ty det finnes luktande 
harzer och icke luktande, kristalliniska 
och amorfa, och Svaflet sj^ft ar en sidan 
kamdeont att det endast kan i ett visst 
gifvet moment gripas och stSilas infor 
jamfbrelseprismat. 

(CMen jag g4r vidare: vi veta att bar# 


zema tillhbia ennaturKgfajnilj som bor# 
med de atheriska oljoma, sticker 
sig ofver terpcntiner och camphrar i^t 
stortar & andra sidan ner till Kautschuck 
och Guttapercha. De Meriska oljoma 
aro ju kolvaten, hvilka uppgifvas lukta 
genom sin storre vatehalt, di syrerflca 
anses lukta mindre. Ochdehafva alla,lik# 
som Terpentinoljan och linoljan 
skapen att forhakas genom uptagande 
af S3rre. .. 

€CJag satter digein ofver dden ochliter 
Svaflet snialta. Det fly ter bemstens-gult 
z^‘ifl^//5®ochnufbrstluktar det, menej af 
Svafvdutanaf Terpentin eller Harz Mr# 
^t dockBonvax (=:Vax ochTerpentin)^ 
Temperaturen stiger, fargen g3r ut&t 
spektrums roda Snda, och blir orange, 
passerar hastigt det roda, si hastigt att 
orange %ger sig p^ det r5da och ger 
blan^m*gea rddbrunt vid i6o®. En for# 
tiitnining, om kemisk dler fysisk, dler 
b^da, h^ agt rum och nu framtrader. en 
campherlukt. Nar jag forsta gSngen ob# 
serverade detta, tr^dejagej mitt kanske 
^dsta och kanske dMrfor fmast utvedc# 
lade sinne, utan tillfcallade min labora# 
torielarare, hvilken, jag sager det till 
bans heder, konstater^e iaktum, och 
det utan att ban vilie forringa v^et af 
min iakttageke genom att tala om fl5r# 
oreningar. Och jag bar sedan flerfaldiga 
gJUiger upprepat forsoket i narvaro af 
trovardiga vittiien. 

flIHvadharnu skettmedSvafletidigdn? 
Eiikhighistoriasomhariibrkortningkan 
uttryckas s&, dock med starka reserva# 
tioner. Af varmen dissorierades Svaflet 
och blef ett annu ^mligen syrerikt Harz, 
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het ledes diver gISdande kol, man fir 
Kolsyra; men ommanledersvaBreldngor 
dfver glodande kol, fir man Kolsvada. 
Ofver Kolsvadans natur kampades blof 
digt fdre midten af detta 4rhundiade,och 
redan fingt fbre trodde Laupadius att 
Kolsvafian bestod af Svafvel och Vate. 
Omhan sagtKolochVste hade jag haft 
stdd f<5r min mening att 
Kolsvaflan ar ett kolvate 
analogt med BenzoliC^ 
ttl Hvarfbr jagtrorattKob 
svailan Sr en benzol? Dai* 
fbr att jagtrorSvailet be# 
stft af Kol, Vate och Syre, 
finner jag det ytterst lo# 
giskt att nar svafvefingor 
(icke Svafvelsyrlighet!) 
ledas diver glddande kol, 
dessa Sngor miste berdb 
vas att Syre och bli fifin 
CHO ettCH Qiarzernas 
sdnderdelningsprodukter 
tillhdra ju mest benzolse# 
lien!). Och Kolsvaflan 
besitternSstan aJlaenben# 
zols egenskaper, finner jag m^ berSttb 
gad godkSnna antagandet. Absolut rm 
Kolsvafla Sr svafvelfri, luktar Stheriskt, 
behagligt (mark vSl) som Benzol; har en 
mycket fig kokpmflct, Sr ytterst IStt an# 
filndlig, ar oldslig ivatten,Srstarktljus# 
bry tande, Idser harzer, fetter, olja, Kau^ 
sdnik, Svafvel etc. alldeles som Benzol. 
Ja dess fysiologiska verkningar aro Sfven 
desamina,d4dessSngorgersvindei,kon# 
gesdoner,krSkningaretc.(se£ulenberg; 
Gewerbehygiene) alldeles som Benzol. 
C! Ur oren Kolsvafla fSlles Svafvel i sol# 


ljuset, det vet jag, men slnille Sfven Svaf# 
vel fSllas urren Kolsvafla, dSSrjagndd# 
sakad tfllgripS sSsom nddfallsfbrklaring 
min fbrsdksteori om ancesirala enerptr, 
hvilken jag velat spara till ett senare 
bref, men nu finner ridligast presentera 
och sd formulera: Kroppar som engSng 
utgjort komposanter i en fbrening bi# 
behdlla fbreningsenergien 
Sfven sisom skilda. 

C Exempel: — Antag att 
Svafvel Sr Kol, VSte, Syre 
i vissa fbrhdllanden. Ldt 
det glbdande kolet disso# 
ciera dessa ocb borttaga 
S}net, sdbibehdllai det nu 
supponerade dterstdende 
kolratet Kolet och VStet 
sin Srfda benSgenhet att 
medettnyttSyre,urluften 
hSmtadt till exempel, Ster 
bilda Svafvel och ej n&got 
annat COH, sisom Cel# 
lulosa, Socker, S^kdse, 
Linolja, Alkohol eller dyl- 
C^Corollarium: DSiior Sr 
Svaflets ifriga upptiddande i djur och 
vSxtkroppar beroende af en Svaflets bild# 
ning af Kol, VSte och Syre, antingen 
dessa fbrr gjort an metempsykos i svaf# 
velsyrade salter, vStesvaiia eller svafvel# 
alkalier etcetera. 

C^Jag har nu kommit si fingt att jag i 
fjSrran ser Kolsvaflan som ett kolvSte, 
moi mdste bekSnna att jag haft <5gon# 
blick, dd jag trott den vara en alkohol, 
icke dSrfbr att den i farmakop^ernalSnge 
kallades Svafvelalkohol, utan af andra 
grander. Hvad som passerar i det gl5# 


MSrk hSrtill att Benzolens, 
Ct H(, atomsumma ar 
under det Kolsvafians Sr 
75,93. Hurskall jagkringla 
mig ur detta, utan att vSld# 
ibra afiror? Jo, Benzolen bar 
en kama,somupptrader vid 
olika substitationstill^len, 
och denna heter Cs Hi samt 
harKolsvadans atomsumma 
(molekularvikt) 75,81. Och 
nSr den opptrader i harzer# 
nas s 5 nderdelningsprodul& 
terResorcin,Phtal^rra etc., 
sd synes Kolsvaflan sdsom 
en Svaflets sonderdelnings# 
produkt hjalpa mig betyd# 
ligt vid bevisandet af Svab 
lets analog! med ett harzt 
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THE ART OF THE BOOK IN AMERICA 
BY WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT 

T he Art of the Book in America received a tremendous im¬ 
petus as a result of the work of William Morris in England. 
Previous to that time American printing showed no origi¬ 
nality, the finest examples being based firmly upon the best 
English work of the period. The highest point of excellence 
was reached during the decade from i860 to 1870, and no better example 
of orthodox printing could be cited than the “ Life of Prescott,” pro¬ 
duced by the University Press in 1864. After 1870, and down to the 
date of the Morris revival, well-made volumes were issued from the 
University, the Riverside and the De Vinne Presses, but the average 
quality deteriorated. The transition of book-making from a trade to 
an art dates from the appearance of the Kelmscott volumes. M Naturally 
enough, the early effect of the enthusiasm over Morris’s work was the 
issuance of a series of monstrosities ; but the very mistakes made by these 
zealous typographical disciples were educational, producing a momen¬ 
tum which finally brought excellent results. Those who copied Morris 
failed; those who were encouraged by his departure from the beaten 
track to think for themselves succeeded in retaining the basic principles 
upon which the work of the master printers has always firmly rested, 
applying them in the light of modern conditions, and giving them 
originality by their individual experiments. Morris’s work made men 
think, broke down the smugness of precedent, and enabled printing to 
become an art. JS Cobden-Sanderson’s work accomplished much in 
helping American printing to assume a sane status after the hectic en¬ 
thusiasm of the Morris period. Students of typography came to realize 
that William Morris belonged to the great decorators rather than to the 
master printers; that it was his superb presswork, and the general har¬ 
mony of the factors which went into his books,rather than his typography 
overloaded with design, which represented his real contribution to the 
making of the Book Ideal. When the Doves Press, in continuing Morris’s 
work, substituted a more classical fount of type, based upon an Italian 
model of the fifteenth century, there was a quick response in America 
in dropping the tendency towards the Gothic, engendered by the type 
faces cut by the Kelmscott Press. During the next ten years more 
original and better types were cut, and volumes were produced which 
carried printing as an art to a higher point than it had previously attained. 
M Of the types cut under the so-called Gothic influence, the “ Renner” 
of the De Vinne Press is among the best. Theodore L. De Vinne, whose 
recent death removed the doyen oi American master printers, was respon¬ 
sible for the well-sustained reputation of his Press during his active 
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association with it. As a tcchnic.il uv.i.*'tct nt in h|§ 

magnificent pressvvork, he translated liiinsclf inf»‘ hi' hut the 

exactness of his training is reproduced in iji’'translaii»»n »>t Renner sdcsigu 
into the rigidity of modern type. 'Hie page \vhich i . rcproduccil here 
(p. 264), taken from one of the many superb <ir*d>er Club publications 
produced by the Dc Vinne Press, shows both the Renner ttt»»del am! the 
modern expression of it as interpreted hv Mr. l>c Virtue. I'he oblique 
serif of the e,the fancy curve to the /r, and the superfluous curl at the top 
of theg introduce features which arc foreign to the model, and give to 
the modern typea‘* !obhiness“ wdiich uiu|Ucsltonably detracts trointhc 
otherwise dignified appearance of the face. M ‘Hie f oUhs Press, whose 
work is now suspended, has contributed its ‘.hare ti* the rcttaissame of 
printing in America. Its limited editiiuvs of the b.»tks «^'f William 
Loring Andrews and other volumes isuicd t^'f pttvaie do-trsbution 
show excellence of workmanship and harjn»»ny in i nu cpiom rather 
than originality in treatment. Instead of -.pceially dr .tgor»! type, ihc-ie 
volumes arc rich in decoration, the arii'Uit qualiiy »*! wfut h ranks with 
the best. JtfT At the Merrymount i*re'.s, Mr. I>. Hrrkrlry 1 'pd.ikr has 
produced a number of voUmics which have made their tmptrv, upon 
American typography because of his sineerity in «arrying out his 
announced purpose of “undertaking the wtuk of to-day in the spirit 
of the best days of printing.” Two spciial face*. »'i type have been 
designed for tne Merrymount Press, huth «f who h arc anc>ng the 
successful faces cut in America. The **Mi>nfalleg?.> “ type, ilrugncd by 
Herbert P. Horne, of London, is iiseil in the vrilumes «>f the " Human¬ 
istic Library,” issued by Mr. Updike, of which a page i«. liere given 
(p. 265). Of the type the London /tshffhtum says: *' WV are iru lined to 
say not only that it is better than any of the many attempts w htih have 
resulted from Morris’s revival of the art of printtng, fnit ah - that it is 
even more perfect than any of the fificrnih-ientury f uni s -m the study 
of which that revival was based. It is . . . ahsolutcly syieh«.«i affecta¬ 
tion . . . and so perfectly are the proportitui'i «4 the letter, harmoniirct! 
that every page is a tiling of beauty. We regret that tt w as reicrved b«r 
an American printer to bring out such an admirable !»uni. ... It 
the first time that a fount has been designed in m*>4rrn times which 
satisfies at once practical and asthelic demamL. Mt, | liune has mdved 
a problem which has exercised us ever siiur we began i«» flunk again 
that printing was an art.” jr The “ Merrymount '' type, dr-ogned by 
BertramCirosvenor Goodhue, is based uptin fitiernt h cent u?y nnulcb.and 
has attracted much favourable comment, 'fhe “ ILdy llddr” and the 
“Life of Benvenuto Cellini,” from which page^* are here reprmiuced 
(p, 269), are representative examples both of the type and .»f !hr typo¬ 
graphical standards of the Press. M I'hc writer of ihii pfcveiu ar'iidc 
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would hesitate to include his own design of “ Humanistic” type except 
that it has come to be accepted by typographical students as represent¬ 
ing an approach to the art from a standpoint entirely different from 
that of other designers. The first types were naturally based upon the 
best hand-lettering of their time, yet hand-lettering, as an art, reached 
its zenith after printing began, in the work of the Humanistic scribes. 
This type is based therefore not upon an early type, but upon hand¬ 
lettering at its highest point of perfection. The pages which are 
shown here (pp. 266 and 267) have been taken fi-om “The Triumphs 
of Francesco Petrarch,” produced at the University Press under the 
writer’s supervision. An examination of these pages will show that 
the principle upon which the fount is cut differs radically from that 
shown in regular modern types, namely, the ascending letters are short 
and the descending letters long. The designs of the letters closely follow 
those of the handwritten model, yet avoid the inevitable slight irregu¬ 
larity of such work, which would prove unpleasant in a printed page. 
Instead of a single character for each letter, a certain variety is intro¬ 
duced by having several characters, the compositor being trained to use 
the different forms exactly as the hand would automatically make a 
change in hand-lettering. Charles Eliot Norton says of this: “ Most 
modern type lacks freshness and individuality, and the new fount to 
which the name ‘ Humanistic’ has been given shows its contrast to the 
familiar dry, mechanical form. There is attractive freedom and unusual 
grace in its lines, derived immediately from the manuscript model, but 
adapted to the necessary rigid requirements of print.” M Among other 
important volumes produced at the University Press are those decorated 
by Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue and Will Bradley, two artists whose 
work in book-decoration stands in a class by itself. Much of Goodhue’s 
work reflects the Morris influence, as will be seen in the page shown 
from “Esther” (p. 268); but his ability in original design is indicated 
by the border and initial of the “ Songs of Heredia,” which is given on 
the same page. M Bradley’s work evidences the greatest versatility of 
any decorative artist America has produced. Some of his work shows 
Beardsley’s influence, but no single influence could control so original 
a genius as Bradley has proved himself to be. The two examples repro¬ 
duced here (pp. 270 and 271) represent the extremes in his work—one 
drawn with a delicacy and accuracy of line which is marvellous in its 
execution ; the other bold and heavy, giving a woodcut effect. JBf No 
one artist-printer has contributed so much to American typography as 
Bruce Rogers, whose “ Montaigne ” type is easily the best and most 
practical of any special face, and whose productions while associated 
with the Riverside Press are marked by an originality and a con¬ 
sistency of excellence beyond what has been attained by any other 
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American printer. He, better than anyone clsc. thrinigh his knnwMgc 
of types and his skill as] a designer, has given expressit>n ta the 
basic principles ot the edd-ttinc iiuisier printers avvakenctl by iiuHlern 
conditions. His moinimental ttdio ediiiini %*l Montaigne —pages ot 
which arc reproduced here (pp. .’.72 and ^71) - dentiuislratrs a harmony 
of effect eminently appnipriaie to the style and peritnl ot its contents. 
The type itself is based upon an early Fretu h ntodcl, and the decora¬ 
tions and the initial letters (p. 274) are free renderings tiy Rogers of 
the original designs hv lory. in which the retention of the dengner’s 
spirit is admirably acci>mplishcd. Jf Dnnng the past live years the 
Plimpton Press has contributed much to elevate the sumlard oi print¬ 
ing and binding by abolishing to a large extent the prevalent custom 
of publishers to produce their volumes t’V piecemeal,” Idiis has 
resulted in changing the making ot bufk. tr on a nujtracting to a 
manufacturing business, and has had elfcct m ranhig the t|uahty of 
the so-called “trade” volumes. When ilir t .inpositson, preowurk, 
and binding of a hook are divided up among a 1 many tiffin, the result «»f 
the divided responsibility often means a genr; al d.rtrriorafiont>t ijuality; 
but by the “complete manufacture” meth<sd the votuine i. planned 
out in advance, even to the paper, c>»vcr dr ign, and illusifalions, by a 
single mind. This places the printer in the p*> uii«»n of expert manufac¬ 
turing man to a large number oi his cu .tomers, and enables him tt^ pre¬ 
serve standards and to introduce economies by pwrchamig supplies in 
largcrquantitics,aiu} by combining f»»rms of text and illustrations in the 
manufacture. JT The influence which a pubh ljct »an exert upon the 
Art of the Book is sliown hv the series of Hasni -. r. .ucd m exquisite 
form by Mr.Thomas B. Moslier.at prices w ithinihcreachof all. I’hesc 
volumes arc distinct evidences of «nvn la .te a«d ksHwvlcdgr rather 
than triumphs of the printer, for Mr. .Mo .hct ha . rxprc^ .rd huti’.elf in 
the type, margins, paper, aiul the general formal of In, admirable publi¬ 
cations. It wuuild be diflicult to e<.iimaic the tar reailiing rc'iulls 
in the general advance in typographii at •standards due fo two maga¬ 
zines, The Printing Art ,niul The (p-aphi Arti, The mottihly iHcues of 
the,se publications have shown ortiinary priiiim h«v¥ io pr^diH r wr»rk 
above the average by placing before them actual cxamplr’* .4 the best 
combinations of type, paper, and c««}our harmoitic%. I hey have been 
educational in the extreme, teaching buyer', of printing a** well as 
printers how to secure the effect's desired, jf In the matter >4 domestic 
production America shows little originalitv in book p4|>ef», the ** Old 
Stratford " being the only distinctive cxccpti»in. No hand made hook- 
paper is now produced in America, owing princtpalty to the high cost 
of labour. This makes it possible lo import from Kngknd, fiance, and 
Italy cheaper than to manufacture at home. The “ CIW Stratford ” paper, 
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however, is a unique product, and is used much in volumes oi de luxe 
format, and in books where lasting qualities are demanded. In cover- 
papers, on the other hand, America produces a bewildering line, which 
quite excels those of other countries, offering a variety of selection 
which is a tremendous aid to the printer in securing artistic results. 
jlfFine bookbinding in America is at present confined to a small 
number of individual workers, mostly pupils of the famous English and 
French binders, and their principal claim to originality of processes may 
be said to be an effort to combine the workmanship of the English with 
the artistic skill in decoration of the French. The Club Bindery, which 
flourished in New York during the lifetime of Mr. Robert Hoe, could 
scarcely he called an American institution, as its best workmen were 
brought to this country for this special purpose. Since his death this 
bindery has been broken up, and tlie finest work is to-day being done 
by women. Their skill and workmanship rank high, but they are 
handicapped liy the excessive ctjst of labour and by the fact that all 
their leathers must be imported. The inevitable higher price makes it 
natural that American book-collectors should continue to send their 
volumes abroad for fine liindings. Amongst those whose work is most 
highly prized may be mentioned Mi.ss Sears and Miss St.John of 
Boston, and Miss Laheyttf New Yctrk, JC In ordinary trade bindingsthe 
processes arc mt>rc aiul mt>re reduced to machine production, but in the 
best binderies this standardization has by no means proved a deteriora¬ 
tion in quality. American trade books as a whole compare favourably 
with those of other countries, but it is quite true that the constantly 
increasing cost of every phase tjf' book manufacture is in some instances 
causing American ptiblishcrs to economize, and to accept a grade of 
work inferior to what they would have considered a few years ago. 
This, however, shtnild not he regarded as a reflection upon American 
workmanship, hut rather up(jn American conditions which force it. In 
cover design plain lettering still obtains for hooks of fiction and for 
serious wtirks.but ctiiisiderablc elaboration is used upon smaller volumes 
issued as scasonaldc publications, or with a specific appeal. A few 
characteristic examples arc reproduced on pp. 275 and 276. M It is im¬ 
possible, within the scope of this article, to do more than chronicle 
some of tlic residts of the remarkable advance made in the standards of 
book-manufacturing in America during the past ten years. The know¬ 
ledge of what constitutes a well-made volume is much greater than ever 
before, and the ability of tlie buying public to discriminate is the most 
hopeful pronrise for the future. In the omission of other examples of 
printing and binding, and of mention of other artists entitled to credit 
for the part they have played in advancing the Art of the Book in 
America, the writer pleads the limitations imposed by space. 
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and others to the reader colophons in metre 
that cal! for merciful criticism. They did their best. 
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II 

THOUGHTS ON ART 

* * 

* 

HE painter’s work will be of lit¬ 
tle merit if he takes the paint¬ 
ing of others as his standard, 
but if he studies from nature 
he will produce good fruits; as 
is seen in the case of the paint¬ 
ers of tE^ge after the Romans, who continued to 
imitate one another and whose art consequently 
declined from age to age. After these cameGiotto 
the Florentine, who was born in the lonely moun¬ 
tains, inhabited only by goats and similar ani¬ 
mals; and he, being drawn to his art by nature, 
began to draw on the rocks the doings of the 
goats of which he was the keeper; and thus he 
likewise began to draw all the animals which he 
met with in the country: so that after long study 
he surpassed not only all the masters of his age, 
but all those of many past centuries. After him 
art relapsed once more, because all artists imi¬ 
tated the painted pictures, and thus from cen¬ 
tury to century it went on declining, until Tomaso 
the Florentine, called Masaccio, proved by his 
perfecft work that they who set up for them¬ 
selves a standard other than nature, the mistress 
of all masters, labour in vain. 
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MERRYMOUNT PRESS: PAGE FROM “THE HUMANISTIC LIBRARY” PRINTED 
IN THE “ MONTALLEGRO” TYPE DESIGNED BY HERBERT P. HORNE 
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THE T1L1UMTHS OV 
EfLATSrCESCO TETILAILCH 

PLOtLETsTTlNE TOET EAUILEATE 
TILANSEATED BY HENILY BOYD 
WITH AN INTfLODUCTlON 
BY DOCTOIL aUlDO B1A6,1 
El B -R-AEIAN 01= THE 
1L0 YAE MEDICEAN 
EAUEENTIAN ElBEAEY 
tEOlLENCE 



IMPE-TOTEI) EOE. UTTl-E BR.O'WN AND 
COMPANY BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 
BY THE UNIVEESITY PEESS CAMBEIDCE U-S-A- 


TITLE-PAGE FROM “THE TRIUMPHS OF FRANCESCO PETRARCH ” (LITTLE, 
BROWN AND CO. AND JOHN MURRAY) PRINTED IN THE “HUMANISTIC” 
TYPE DESIGNED BY WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT 
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HEILE AUSTICIOUSLY BEGINNETH 
T H E TtLlUMTH OP LOVE 
BY FILANCESCO EEtPLAlLCH 
PLOtLENTlNE TOET LAUILEATE 


TAUT ONE Of THE TEIUHPH OB LOVE 

Nel tempo che rmnouA i miei eospiri 


T he tatae moilk 

IKG. DAWN'D THAT 
BILOUGHT AG.A1N* THE 
SAD MEMOILIAL OF 
MY ANCIENT TAIN 


Tba.t the sowrce of long-protracted ivoe'. 

When I began tbe plagued of Love to know, 

H^erion'd tbrone, along tbe az:ure field. 

Between tbe dplendid boms of Taurus wheel'd; 

And from ber spouse tbe Queen of Morn withdrew 
Her sandals, gemm'd with frost-bespangled dew. 

Sad recollection, rising with tbe morn. 

Of my disastrous love, repaid with scorn, 

* Tbe anmuersa^ of April 6, when hxs passion for Taura commenced. 


PAGE FROM “the TRIUMPHS OF FRANCESCO PETRARCH” (LITTLE. 
BROWN ANDCO. AND JOHN MURRAY) PRINTED IN THE “ HUM ANISTIC ” 
TYPE DESIGNED BY WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT 
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THE HOLY BIBLE THE LIFE OF 

CONTAINING BENVENUTO CELLINI 
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J HicPtorrof NlwYoyuh 

^^t^KVl'^ Confaini^ the second part of {he te^n of TlTEK, 
rmHEADSTKOHSTy and his gallant acfievmenfs onihe Ddaware,\ 


ChapteBs.I'^ In which is exhibifed di warlike portrait of 
the^reat PeteiKt- and how general Van T^enhuryh 
distinguished himself at TTort Casimir 

ITHE R.T O, most venerable and courte¬ 
ous reader, have I shown thee the ad¬ 
ministration of the valorous Stuyvesant, 
under the mild moonshine of peace, or 
rather the grim tranquillity of awful 
expectation; but now the war-drum 
rumbles from afar, the brazen trumpet 
brays its thrilling note, and the rude 
clash of hostile arms speaks fearful 
prophecies of coming troubles. The 
gallant warrior starts from soft repose, 
from golden visions, and voluptuous 
cascj where, in the dulcet, piping time of peace,” he sought sweet 
solace after all his toils. No more in beauty’s syren lap reclined, he 
weaves fiiir garlands for his lady’s brows; no more entwines with flow¬ 
ers his shining sword, nor through the livelong lazy summer’s day chants 
forth his lovesick soul in madrigals. To manhood roused, he spurns 
the amorous flute; doffs from his brawny back the robe of peace, and 
clothes his pampered limbs in panoply of steel. O’er hi? dark brow, 
where late the myrtle waved, where wanton roses breathed enervate 
love, he rears the beaming casque and nodding plume; grasps the 
bright shield and shakes the ponderous lance; or mounts with eager 
pride his iicry steed, and burns for deeds of glorious chivalry! 

But soft, worthy reader 1 I would not have you imagine, that any preux 
chevaliery thus hideously begirt with iron, existed in the city ofNew- 
Amsterdam. This is but a lofty and gigantic mode in which heroic 
writers always talk of war, thereby to give it a noble and imposing 
aspect; equipping our warriors with bucklers, helms, and lances, and 
such like outlandish and obsolete weapons, the like of which perchance 
they had never seen or heard of; in the same manner that a cunning 










BORDER AND INITIAL LETTER DESIGNED BY WILL 
BRADLEY. FROM "THE CAMPBELL BOOK” 
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